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they contribute in the realization of— 


“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
KENTUCKY CHILD.” 
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Too often opinions, so called, are not opinions at all, 
merely prejudices masquerading under a politer term. 
Prejudices are the natural result either of a dislike for facts 
or a scarcity of facts. Sound opinions are built upon a 
groundwork of facts. The Kentucky Education 
tion has elected as its major objective: ‘‘An equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every Kentucky child.” 
step in the achievement of this objective is the development 
of public opinion where public prejudice too often has been 


Here are facts patiently gathered by experts from 
authoritative sources. Not all the facts bearing upon the 
case are included but enough to furnish food for serious 
thought. They are presented with the earnest hope that 
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Opening of 


Summer School 
First Term June 6 to July 9 


Second Term July 11 to August 13 


Recreational, Inspirational, and Professional Opportunities Galore 


Ten Weeks Investment of Time, Money, 
and Effort with Twelve Weeks Returns 


Expenses Light 


Benefits Large 





— 





“Where summer's beauty 
Midst of winter stays, 
And winter’s coolness 
| Spite of summer’s rays” 














Located on a magnificent elevation overlooking a beautiful country, with 
delightful breezes assuring an unusually comfortable season, great buildings well 
equipped, extensive courses of study, a fine array of special talent for lectures, 
concerts, and dramatic performances, and above all a large, able, and approachable 
faculty of men and women who are leaders in their profession, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT BOWLING GREEN offers unsurpassed opportunities for am- 


bitious teachers. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES for Summer School may be secured by 
writing for identification certificates. A full announcement of the Summer School 
program is now ready to be mailed, and this pamphlet may be had for the asking. 


Address 


H. H. CHERRY, President Teachers College 


Bowling Green, 


Kentucky 


—__—_—— 
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For Teachers Who Are Interested 
in Better Teaching Methods 


Our Display of EDUCATIONAL SEATWORK and IM- 
PROVED TEACHING AIDS, for all grades, will be most 
interesting. Plan to visit our booths at the Kentucky 


Education Association Exhibit, April 20th to 23rd. 


You will see many progressive, time-saving methods that 
will be of practical value to you. 


Teachers Department 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


“Everything for the School’’ 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























Attractive to Both Teachers and High School Graduates 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Two institutions under one management 


The first is astandardcommercial school offeringcoursesin Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Penmanship, etc., preparing young people quickly and inexpensively 
for good positions. One of the largest schools of the kind in the United States. 
The College of Commerce is a Senior College in the field of business, accredited 
by the University of Kentucky. It specializes in two almost new activities— 
Teaching Accounting and Training Commercial Teachers. The first is very 
attractive to men; the second, to both men and women. Graduates of either 
course get immediate employment where surroundings are attractive, salaries ex- 
cellent and opportunities for promotion almost limitless. 

The types of positions secured and salaries of students recently placed will be of 
interest and give you something by which to gauge your own work and income. 
Ask for this information. You ought to have it. 


“Why Don’t You Take a Business Course>’’ is a booklet which 





J.L. HARMAN 


President answers fourteen excuses the youngster often offers. IT IS FREE. 
+ es Address Department H, 
W. S. ASHBY BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Business Manager 








Bowling Green, Ky. 
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UNITED STATES . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON 


le 


To the Teachers of Kentucky: 


I congratulate The Kentucky Education 
Association on the idea of devoting an edition 
of the Kentucky School Journal to the obliga- 
tion which our citizenship owes to the chil- 
dren, an equal educational opportunity for 
every Kentucky child. 


We Americans live in a land of opportu- 
nity. That is a great privilege. But our 
chance to make it in very truth a land of 
equal opportunity is a far greater one. Ulti- 
mately the extent to which we realize that 
goal depends upon our success in providing 
equal educational opportunities for our youth. 
If we fail there no opportunities which the 
world can offer in adult life can quite com— 
pensate for that particular sin of omission. 
But if we succeed--may I not say when we 
succeed——then indeed will the Blue Grass State 
be the land of opportunity. 


Cordially yours, 
i tn” 


Commissioner. 
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_ A Message from the State Department 


of Education 


McHEnry Ruoaps, Superintendent Public Instruction 


It is well that the school forces of the 
State should bring together in brief review 
conditions now existing in the educational 
system of this State and in a way take note 
of recent progress and development therein. 
Educational progress may not be measured 
by any phenomenal single movement 
occasionally inaugurated in state systems 
of education, but by the steady, systematic 
and harmonious development of its entire 
co-ordinated interests. 


Some years since the survey of the status 
of public education in Kentucky was made 
by the General Education Board of New 
York City. This survey gave an intelligent 
review of conditions in the State as they 
existed at that time. It has furnished the 
basis for study, comparison and progress 
by the educational forces working for the 
advancement of education in the State. 


Following one significant suggestion in 
the survey, the Legislature of 1924 
enacted a law permitting the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to organize 
the State Department of Education for the 
purpose of administrative efficiency as well 
as administrative responsibility. This 
organization today contains divisions of 
auditing and inspection of school finances, 
the inspection, approval and recognition 
of high schools, the inspection and approval 
of elementary schools, the direction of 
teacher training in summer schools, a divi- 
sion of statistics and information, a division 
of supervision of public school music, a 
division of vocational education as it 
relates to agriculture, home economics and 
industries, a division of certification under 
a modern certification law with definite 
standards of scholarship and experience 
requisite for certification and service, a 
division of supervision in schoolhouse 
construction, the privilege of co-operating 
with the Parent-Teacher Association and 
other allied organizations within the limits 
fixed by law and such other divisions of 
educational interests as the proper admin- 
istration of the State school system may 
from time to time require, provided all such 
effort shall be financed within the sums 
appropriated in the budget biennially by 
the Legislature. The proper functioning 


of these various agencies reasonably insures 
an intelligent administration of the various 
and diverse interests in public education in 
Kentucky. 

The slogan ot the Kentucky Education 
Association for the present year—‘‘An 
Equal Opportunity for Every Child in Ken- 
tucky”’—is an ideal which may never be 
completely realized, but should be ap- 
proached as nearly as possible by those 
interested in the welfare of the children 
of the State and the service to be rendered 
them by the schools as an organized agent 
of society. 

Glaring and significant inequalities in 
time, revenue, tenure of service, salaries 
paid teachers and property investments 
for school purposes should be carefully 
studied by the leaders of educational 
thought and progress in the State and 
proper measures taken to solve the many 
problems connected therewith in the most 
intelligent manner possible. 

The distribution of the public school 
fund of the State should not be made 
entirely on the basis of school population 
as at present. A small part of the public 
school fund should be distributed on the 
basis of needs. This would require an 
amendment to the Constitution. An 
alternative, however, would be an appro- 
priation from the general expenditure fund 
of the State to be administered by the 
State Board of Education for the purpose 
of encouragement of educational interests 
in backward sections of the State. 

Kentucky in recent years has made 
notable and significant progress in the 
general administration of educational 
affairs in the increase of her financial 
assets, in the increase of valuation of 
property, in the raising of standard 
qualifications for supervisors, superinten- 
dents and teachers and in other ways that 
will be definitely outlined by specialists in 
the various fields of educational activity. 

I most heartily commend the policy of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
its administrative officials in the dissemi- 
nation of accurate, terse information show- 
ing comparative educational advancement 
in Kentucky in recent years. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
” WESTERN KY. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BOWLING GREEN 


H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
McHENRY RHOADS 
H. J. STITES MRS. IDA H. JAMES 
H. H. DENHARDT STERRETT CUTHBERTSON 


To The Teachers of Kentucky: 


I congratulate you on the opportunity to teach 
Kentucky children in Kentucky. The commonwealth’s 
ideals and hopes are vested in those teachers who love 
Kentucky and who can teach Kentucky’s children skil- 
fully. 


Kentucky rears no children poor enough to be taught 
by a poor teacher. It is the main interest of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association to put a good teacher in 
every Kentucky schoolroom. 


We teachers recognize that our growth must come 
from within, and, knowing that, we demand that there be 
growth, vital, rapid growth—growth into that teaching 
ability which our mission demands. 


We know, too, that there is much to do, much senti- 
ment to be aroused, much legislation to effect, much 
training to devise and take before ‘‘Every Kentucky 
Child’’ can receive fit instruction in the fundamentals 
of living. 


But we accept the challenge. 


President Kentucky Education Association 
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The Major Objective 


The Kentucky Education Association Undertakes as Its Major Objective: 
“An Equal OpporTUNITY FOR Every Cuitp In KENTUCKY” 
It holds to these fundamental truths: 


I. That public education is the foundation of a democracy. 
II. That Kentucky’s greatest asset lies in human resources—her boys 
and girls. 
III. That every child has a right 


1. To be well born 

2. To be reared in a good home 

3. To have a chance to acquire a rich spiritual background 
4. To attend a school that has 


. As long a term 
. As competent a teacher 
. As good equipment 
. As modern a building 
. As sanitary conditions 
f. And as adequate playgrounds as any other child in Kentucky. 
IV. That an effective public school system is dependent upon intelligent 
and informed public opinion. 
VY. That a competent teacher is the final determining factor in the rise 
or decline of a public education. 
VI. That the school exists to serve the child, not the selfish interests of 
any individual organization, whether political, religious or industrial. 
VII. That every child have an equal chance to a choice of occupations, 
regardless of birth, wealth, environment or occupation of parentage. 
VIII. That the curriculum shall be constructed to be of the largest possible 
assistance in helping the child to discover what he can do best and in 
preparing him for his chosen profession. 


C20 OD 


To aid in securing these rights to the childhood of Kentucky, we propose 
the following legislative program to the General Assembly of 1928: 


I. A properly constituted State Board of Education for the Common- 

wealth of Kentucky. 

II. An equitable distribution of school funds throughout the State, 
whether by constitutional amendment or legislative enactment. 

III. A law that will provide such a distribution of school funds in each 
county as will guarantee equal opportunity to all children therein. 

IV. A law that will preserve to county boards of education the same free- 
dom in selecting their school officials, teachers and other employees 
that city school boards and graded school boards now enjoy. 


In submitting this program the Kentucky Education Association calls 
upon all forward-looking individuals and organizations for their support in 
the realization of these aims and ideals. 




















The Committee On Publicity 


This issue of the Kentucky School Journal has been formulated under the guidance 


of the Publicity Committee of the Kentucky Education Association. 


This commiitee has 


the following membership: Wellington Patrick, Miss Mattie Dalton, Clarence E. Ackley, 


Lee Kirkpatrick. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS IN_ KEN- 
TUCKY AS THEY AFFECT 
EDUCATION 


By O. J. JONEs, 
Assistant Superintendent Public Instruction 


The problem of taxation for education 
in Kentucky is one of State and local 
interest. Both the Constitution and the 
Statutes permit a State tax and a local tax 
for education. 


The per capita disbursement by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to all 
school districts in the State and the funds 
going to support the University of Ken- 
tucky and the various Normal Schools 
(both white and colored) are derived from 
State taxation. 


Sixty-nine per cent of the aggregate 
amount of the tax realized by all assess- 
ments made and levied upon real estate, 
money in hand, notes, bonds, accounts and 
other credits, franchises and shares of stock, 
is used for the support of the common 
schools and is distributed on the per capita 
basis. 


Six and seven-tenths per cent of this 
aggregate, plus fifty per cent of the inheri- 
tance tax collected, is used for the support 
of the University of Kentucky. 


Two and nineteen-thirtieths per cent of 
this aggregate, plus twenty-five per cent 
of the inheritance tax, goes to the support 
of the Western Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College. 


Two and one-third per cent of this 
aggregate, plus twelve and a half per cent 
of the inheritance tax, goes to the support 
of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College. 


Two per cent of the above aggregate, 
plus six and one-quarter per cent of the 
inheritance tax, is set aside for the support 
of the Murray State Normal School and 


' Kentucky State Normal 


Teachers College, and the same amount 
for the Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College. 


These percentages give approximately 
five million dollars for the Common School 
fund, six hundred thousand dollars for the 
University of Kentucky, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the Western 
Kentucky State Normal School and 
Teachers College, one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars for the Eastern 
School and 
Teachers College, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars for the Murray State 
Normal School and Teachers College, and 
a like amount for the Morehead State 
Normal School and Teachers College. 


Our two colored normal schools are 
supported by direct appropriation from 
the General Fund. 


The levy that comes into the Common 
School Fund each year is distributed ac- 
cording to Constitution and Statute on the 
per capita basis and has produced for each 
of the past two years approximately eight 
dollars per capita. 


Educators of note throughout the 
country are agreed that the money de- 
rived from State taxation for educational 
purposes should be distributed on other 
bases than per capita alone. 


As long as Kentucky continues to dis- 
tribute -her State school money strictly 
on the per capita basis, it can not hope to 
give every child in Kentucky equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 


When the fiscal court of a county levies 
a tax for roads and bridges, or to erect a 
courthouse, or to pay the salaries of county 
officials, the levy applies equally through- 
out the county, but when the county 
board of education levies a tax for school 
purposes, such tax applies only to the 
county district. At no other point in our 
American taxing scheme do we find such 
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discrimination. Everywhere the tax applies 
alike to rural and city communities except 
for education. 


Wealth produced in the rural communi- 
ties invariably drifts toward centers of 
population, while wealth produced in 
populous centers seldom drifts toward 
rural communities. The rural districts 
invariably produce more wealth than they 
keep, while the towns and cities that go to 
make up our rich and populous centers 
gather and hold more wealth than they 
produce. 


The thinly populated sections invariably 
help to supply population for the cities, 
while the concentrated city population 
rarely furnishes a recruit for the open 
country. To put it another way, large 
cities are made up to a greater extent of an 
adult population than can be found in the 
rural communities. A city of one hundred 
thousand population invariably has fewer 
children than twenty towns of five thou- 
sand each, and twenty towns of five 
thousand each will always have 
fewer children than a rural community 
with one hundred thousand population. 


During the past ages the rural districts 
have furnished a large percentage of the 
residents of our great centers of population. 
We may expect this condition to prevail 
in the future. Rural districts will doubt- 
less continue to lose a great portion of their 
brainiest citizens to the centers of wealth. 
With inequality of leadership and inequal- 
ity of finance, the handicap of the rural 
child is greatly aggravated. We can never 
hope to stop the exodus of the rural leaders, 
and would not want to do so if we could. 
Neither can we, nor do we wish to, keep 
money that has been produced in the rural 
communities from being used in the city 
districts. Our problem, then, is to so 
change our laws that we can levy an educa- 
tional tax on wealth where we find it and 
spend the money derived from such levy 
on children where we find them. 


Kentucky must provide a statute where- 
y an equalization fund administered by 
the State Department of Education can be 
so distributed as to give equal financial 
ability to every school district. 


The following table shows the revenue 
per pupil child derived at a fifty cent rate 
from local taxation from five of the wealthier 


counties and five of the poorer counties 
in Kentucky: 


Wealthier Counties Poorer Counties 


Annual School 
School Levy Per 
Pupil Child 


Annual County 
School Levy Per 
Pupil Child 


$48.38 $3.63 
44.90 3.61 
40.90 3.07 
39.65 3.05 
32.07 3.04 


The average revenue from the five 
wealthier counties is more than $41.00 per 
pupil child, while the average revenue from 
the five poorer counties is less than $3.50 
per pupil child. In other words, the five 
wealthier counties have an average of more 
than twelve and a half times as much 
revenue from local taxes per pupil child 
as the five poorer counties. 


In one of the wealthiest counties in the 
State of Kentucky there are four school 
districts with the following revenue per 
census child: $37.23, $497.71, $30.91 and 
$25.24. In other words, one district in 
this county has more than nineteen times 
as much to spend per child for education 
as another has. 


In the face of these facts, we are dis- 
tributing by our present Constitution and 
Statutes $8 per pupil child from State 
revenue to the wealthier counties as well 
as to the poorer counties. This situation 
must be changed if equal educational 
opportunities for every Kentucky child is 
realized. 


We must so change our laws that the 
State revenue for educational purposes 
may be distributed at least in part accord- 
ing to the needs of the various school dis- 
tricts instead of wholly on the per capita 
basis. 


When it came to dealing with local 
taxation, our Constitution did not set a 
limit on the rate for school purposes. 
However, our Legislature has seen fit to 
set definite limits for the various school 
districts of Kentucky except for the city 
of the first class, which has no maximum. 
Cities of the second class may levy a maxi- 
mum of $1.25 for the maintenance of the 
schools and whatever is necessary in 
addition thereto for the retirement of 
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bonds. Cities of the third and fourth class 
may levy $1.50 for maintenance and the 
necessary levy for bonded indebtedness. 
Graded schools may levy $1.25 for main- 
tenance, plus the necessary levy to retire 
bonds and for interest. County boards of 
education may levy only 75 cents, while 
consolidated schools may vote a maximum 
of 75 cents on themselves. 


Cities and graded schools are centers of 
concentrated wealth and, with very few 
exceptions in Kentucky, this concentrated 
wealth will produce more revenue per child 
than will be produced at the same rate of 
taxation in the county school districts. 


Various studies have shown that it costs 
more to educate a child in the rural com- 
munity than it does in the urban center. 
Although this is true, our Statutes pro- 
hibit rural communities from levying as 
high a rate of taxation as is allowed the 
urban centers. 





Do you know that the elimination of 
grade crossings to cost several million 
dollars will be begun this year? 


SALARY SCHEDULE IN KENTUCKY 
R. E. JAGGERs, 


Director of Rural Education Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers’ College 


A competent and well-trained teacher js 
the final determining factor in the rise 
of public education. A properly-drawn 
salary schedule will have much to do with 
providing the child with this well-trained 
teacher. 


The paramount purpose of a salary 
schedule is to procure for the child a 
competent teacher. Too long have we 
justified larger salaries and better conditions 
in the name of justice to the teacher. We 
should seek to make salary conditions 
such that teachers may live on an economic 
and cultural level in keeping with the 
dignity of the position; we should provide 
all the things possible to make them happy, 
contented and progressive; but this should 
be done not solely because it is justice to 
the teacher. We should do it because a 
happy, contented, progressive and com- 
petent teacher is best for the child. We 
must at all times keep the child in the light. 
All of our efforts and activities—taxation, 
administration, supervision, conferences, 
convocations—are combined with one end 
in view—to give the child a_ trained 
teacher. 


How are we to procure the competent 
teacher? It can be done (1) if we keep 
out of the profession the incompetent 
persons who are untrained but who enter 
the teaching profession because it offers 
the first opening, (2) if we seek to attract 
to the profession people who are competent 
and (3) if we encourage teachers to remain 
in service after being admitted. Incompe- 
tent people can be kept out of the profession 
if the standards are raised high enough 
that those who will not train cannot enter. 
Competent people will be attracted to the 
teaching profession when that profession 
offers a salary in keeping with the demands 
for training, and when it offers avenues of 
growth sufficiently attractive to satisly 
the desire of those who enter. 


Teachers will continue in service if by 
doing so they are able to accomplish the 
things they desire. They will remain 1 
there is opportunity for constant growth 
both from a cultural andfan economic 
standpoint. 
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To What Extent Is Kentucky Through Her 
Salary Schedule Providing a Competent 
Teacher for Every CHILD in the State? 


Records of salary-schedule conditions 
are available for the school year ending 
June 30, 1926, and in the light of these 
records let us answer the above question. 
The basal salary of rural teachers in Ken- 
tucky ranged from $40 to $85 per 
month. The annual salary paid to rural 
elementary teachers ranged from less than 
$300 per year to more than $800. 
The following table will give the median 
salaries paid to rural elementary teachers 
during the school year ending June, 1926: 


SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
Per cent of counties 


Salary paid in each level 


Less than $400.00.....................- 17.6 
sss alii cea 25.4 
ile TT 31.7 
I i ces se ecauarcsccad 19.0 
ee ree 6.3 
Median annual salary...................- $525.00 
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It will be seen that one-half of .Ken- 
tucky’s children are taught by teachers who 
receive less than $525 per year while 
the other one-half are taught by teachers 
who draw more than that amount. 


Are the teachers who recewe this salary 
trained as Kentucky wants her teachers 
trained? By studying the same group of 
teachers who receive the salary mentioned, 
it was found that 78 per cent of the coun- 
ties admitted teachers with no training 
beyond that given in the elementary 
grades. A study of 4,500 of Kentucky’s 
rural elementary teachers shows that the 
average teacher has had the equivalent 
of four years high school training. The 
following table will show the training of 
these teachers and the per cent in each 
training level: 

TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Training of teacher Per cent of total 


in each grou 
Less than one year wicitiiel 


of High School.._.................... 13.0 
One year High School......-......... 9.9 
Two years High School..............11.6 
Three years High School ........... 8.5 
Four years High School.............. 43.7 
One year College Training _...... 7.2 
Two years College 

Training or more..................... 6.1 


This table shows that while one child in 
Kentucky is being taught by a well-trained 
teacher another child is taught by a 
teacher who is not a legal high school 
freshman. 

To what extent do the salaries and salary 
schedules in Kentucky show inequality of 
opportunity for the child? This will be 
shown by the typical teacher in each type 
of school unit in Kentucky. The typical 
teacher in the rural schools, measured in 
terms of the average teacher, has slightly 
more than four years of high school train- 
ing, receives a salary of $525 per year 
and remains in her position less than three 
years. The typical elementary teacher 
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in the independent’ graded _ school 
district has had slightly more than four 
years of high school training, receives a 
salary of $732 and _ remains in her 
position slightly more than two years. 
The typical elementary teacher in the city 
schools has had slightly less than two years 
college training, receives a salary of 
$880 and remains in her position nearly 
five years. 


The typical high school teacher in each 
of the three systems has four years of 
college training. The teacher in the rural 
high school and in the independent graded 
district high schools receives less than 
$1,100 annually, while the city high 
school teacher receives $1,288 annually. 


The typical high school principal in each 
of the three systems, county, independent 
graded and city, has four years of college 
training and remains for three years. The 
principal of the rural high school receives 
$1,475, the principal in the independent 
graded district receives $1,831 while the 
principal of the city high school receives 
$2,067. 


Is there hope that progress 1s to be made 


in teachers’ salary schedules in Kentucky? 
The writer believes the answer is in the 
affirmative. Kentucky as an agricultural 
State faces difficulties in increasing her 
revenues for teachers’ salaries, due to 
agricultural depression. She is faced with 
an antiquated revenue law that does not 
meet the needs of her educational ambi- 
tions. She still persists in distributing her 
revenues on a basis that met the needs of 
the nineteenth century but not present-day 
needs. In spite of these burdens there is 
a hopeful outlook among school men and 
women in Kentucky. Superintendents 
are so distributing their funds that they 
are trying to bring to the child the 
best teacher possible. 


The superintendents are better trained 
and give to the schools a new type of 
leadership that is good for the State. 
Teachers are attending school and are pre- 
paring themselves for their work. At 
the present rate of increase in training of 
teachers we shall be able to bring nearer 
to the child ‘equal rights’? and by 
1937, every child in Kentucky will be able 
to have a teacher with at least two years 
of college training. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY 


Miss ADELBERT THOMAS, 
State Board of Health 


Health Education is that subject which 
deals with the development of physical 
vigor in the child, i. e., his healthful environ- 
ment and his instruction in the funda- 
mental health habits. The four aims of 
health training and instruction as set 
forth in the State Course of Study are as 
follows: 


1. The establishment and practice of 
habits essential to health. 


2. The development of right attitudes 
and ideals of health, beauty and 
service in the home, the school and 
the community. 


3. The acquisition of knowledge neces- 
sary to health. 


4, The building up of a health con- 
sciousness that will insure a better 
citizenship. 


These being the aims, who, then, is 
responsible for their being carried out? 
Superintendents, teachers, health officials 
and last but certainly not least, parents. 
I should like to make it clear at the outset 
why we are not successful teachers of 
health. The National Education Associa- 
tion and our own Kentucky Education 
Association say that the first object of 
education is health. Upon asking leading 
educators in our State what they count as 
being the first essential for a good teacher, 
they reply, ‘‘Physical fitness.”” Do you 
know of a superintendent, city or county, 
who makes physical fitness a requirement 
before employing a teacher? Do you 
know of a superintendent, who checks on 
results in health teaching, i. e., increased 
bodily vigor and changed behavior on the 
part of the children in his schools? Yet 
health is, according to the best educational 
authorities, the first object of education. 
The Important question is: ‘‘Is my super- 
intendent requiring it?’ Then, second, 
teachers fail in teaching health because 
they lack fundamental knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught and have not 
the necessary training in methods. There- 
fore, they are afraid to think in terms of 
the physical child. The third reason I give 





for the failure of health education is the 
lack of understanding on the part of 
parents, which brings me to the thing I 
want to discuss; namely, the Public 
Schools of Kentucky are the property of 
the citizens; the educators are the custo- 
dians of that property. Educators are 
prone to lay the lack of educational prog- 
ress to the disinterestedness of citizens 
and they are exactly right, but they do not 
say that they, themselves, are to blame for 
that indifference. It is the business of 
educators to interpret courses of study 
and administer school laws, but citizens 
must understand the aims, ideals, purposes 
and needs of the schools. Who is to teach 
these citizens the aims, ideals, purposes 
and needs if not the educators? If the 
citizens are indifferent and lack knowledge, 
then we are to blame and we only. Educa- 
tional surveys have been made in the past 
with a view to enlightening the public and 
in each instance they have failed to be 
interpreted to the public by the profes- 
sional educators, who alone were reached 
by them. 


We have heard that the only way a state 
can go forward educationally and have 
public health is by having an enlightened 
public. How, then, does one go about 
getting this thing called an enlightened 
public? May I, to illustrate the point, 
relate the public education program of 
the eighteenth district of Rotary 
(Kentucky) ? 


In the spring of 1926 at the district meet- 
ing of Rotary held in Henderson, Public 
Education in Kentucky was adopted as the 
major activity of the Rotary Clubs in the 
State. As a first step in the broad and 
comprehensive study, they elected to make 
a “Physical, Health and Sanitary Survey” 
of all the schools in the counties having 
Rotary Clubs. The author, because she 
had been a county school teacher, was 
loaned to help guide them in making this 
study. Of what possible value could a 
school study, made by bankers, lawyers, 
druggists, etc., be? Such a group has no 
technical knowledge of school affairs. 
Thus, perhaps, some educators may have 
thought at first glance. But many of 
these men are fathers, all are taxpayers 
and all are citizens. They went out to see 
conditions, they went out to learn about 
schools, they went out in a fine spirit of 
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community service, but most important 
of all they went out! 


Over twenty clubs have completed this 
first step and I have taken for this article 
the reports from five counties, one from 
eastern Kentucky, one from the Bluegrass, 
one from a northern river county, one from 
the Pennyrile and one from the Purchase, 
all typical counties. 
counties A, B, C, D and E. 


I shall call these 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ENROLLED 
IN SCHOOLS THAT HAVE THE 
FOLLOWING CONDITIONS 
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Interior light colored..| 28 | 43 | 39 | 50 | 78 | 46 Brick building.............. 3 Pi 4) 2) 464 4 
Cloak room.................... 29 | 52 | 63 | 54 | 67 | 55 IE eee PEE 97 | 95 | 96 | 98 | 84 | 95 
Proper lighting from One-room schools..........| 82 | 53 | 73 | 65 | 84 | 69 
left and rear._......| 13 | 28 | 21} 42} 3] 25 Open foundation........... 67 | 22 | 64 | 51 | 8 | 45 
Window shades ‘in Closed foundation........ 28 | 57 | 33 | 46 | 87 | 49 
good repair 76 | 54] 32] 51 Interior light colored..| 35 | 46 | 35 | 46 | 58 | 44 
oS ear 32 | 23 | 70 | 24 Cloak room...................- 39 | 55 | 52 | 46 | 37 | 48 
Jacketed stove 26 0.0! 0.0} 6] 12 Proper lighting from 
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Wall thermometer.. 19} 9] 13] 15 | 39]17 Window shades in 
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Water supply properl: Windows open top an 
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Septic tank... | 2] 2] 0.0] 0.0] 27} 4 Common cup.................. 21) 131] 2) 9° 8440 
Chemical... | 0.0! 16 | 0.0) 4110] 6 Bucket and dipper...) 25 | 11 | 6 | 23 | 33 | 18 
No toilet. | 0.0} 0.0} 2] 0.0] 0.0) .3 Personal cup................. 71 | 70 | 93 | 79 | 70 | 79 
Fly-proof toilet......| 0.0) 4| 2]| 0.0] 28| 3.6 Surface toilet......| 68 | 80 | 91 | 62 | 75 | 7 
Clean and in good Pit toilet... p p]é y 
repair.. 20 | 33 | 25 | 27 | 36 | 28 Septic tank... 
Adequate play ground. 76 | 92 | 86 | 83 | 93 | 86 Chemical... 
Some equipment... 47 | 44 | 62 | 52 | 45 | 52 No toilet... al Oe : ; . 
Small pox vaccin ation| 17 | 16 | 13| 6 | 56 {17.5 Fly-proof toilet... 0.0; 4] 0.0) 0.0) 4} 2 
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This study of the healthful environment 
of the school child brought forth from 
these business and professional men, these 
fathers and taxpayers, the most enthusiastic 
and constructive response. Needless to 
say, they were shocked by some of the con- 
ditions they found, but in every case, the 
instinctive reaction was: ‘‘Whatcanwedo 
Mr. Superintendent and teachers, to help 
you?” 

Educators, here is the nucleus of your 
enlightened public. What will you do 
with it? Here is a legitimate activity for 
any civic body or luncheon club, Kiwanis, 
Optimists, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Association (in some counties some of 
these co-operated with Rotary in making 
the study). 


The underlying motive back of Rotary’s 
Program of Public Education is that of 
creating a public sentiment for public 
education. The direct benefits to be 
derived from this study are to give us 
fresh facts and an understanding and 
sympathetic public. May I quote in 
closing a passage from an article published 
in the survey for September 1? 


“Facts are important, of course. But 
we have no appetite for facts. We merely 
want them piled up; we need them, not for 
use, but for salvation. Hence, research 
institutes pile our tables with bulletins of 
facts. Libraries are built to house the 
printed supplies of facts. Journals are 
published to spread facts abroad. Schools 
grow up with curricula made of facts, and 
with teachers bristling with facts. Every- 
thing is done with facts, save one thing, 
namely, using them. 


“Facts are important; facts are essential 
to any program for the further extension 
of human freedom. But facts, by them- 
selves; facts in books; facts in libraries; 
facts spread broadcast to people who have 
no appetite for facts, are without conse- 
quence. Facts enlarge life when they are 
inlife. And the task of education, as of 
Civilization, is that of finding some way 
of getting the facts we know used in the 


‘ reordering of the world.” 


_ That is after all, what we're after, isn’t 
It, the facts; and then, it is to be hoped we 
will use those facts in the ‘“‘reordering of 
our world,” Kentucky. Then we will have 
every schoolhouse setting the standard for 
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the community in matters of sanitation: 
the school environment bearing out the 
statements from the printed page in 
hygiene, the heating, lighting, seating, 
ventilation, cleanliness, water supply and 
its service, toilets and playgrounds con- 
tributing factors in the health of the school 
child. 





Do you know that Louisville has a 
Junior Safety Council in every public 
school? 
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— 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN KENTUCKY 
J. VirGIL CHAPMAN, 
State Supervisor Rural Schools 


Recently Mr. Hoover, a nationally recog- 
nized expert in matters of economics and 
eficiency, said, “If we were to suppress our 
educational system for a single generation, 
the equipment would decay, the most of 
our people would die of starvation and intel- 
lectually and spiritually we should slip 
back four thousand years in human prog- 
ress.” Constant support and continual 
improvement of our educational system will 
always be essential to the substantial 
progress that our national ideals demand. 


In this discussion we are not going to 
contend that a good schoolhouse is so 
important as a good teacher or that 
material things are comparable to spiritual 
things. We do hold, however, that there 
has been a shameful neglect of duty on the 
part of our citizens, as well as an unpardon- 
able lack of interest among educational 
leaders, in providing suitable school 
grounds, houses and equipment for Ken- 
tucky children. 


It is gratifying to note that within the 
past decade or two more intelligent interest 
hss been shown and more effort made 
toward improving and modernizing the 
school plant than ever before. We are 
coming to realize that school property is 
considered an index to the enterprise, 
patriotism and public spirit of the com- 
munity. 


In pioneer days the same building was 
often used for both church and _ school. 
In fact, the preacher and teacher was in 
many instances the same man. When 
separate houses were built, they usually 
occupied adjacent sites and this gave rise 
to the striking similarity in construction. 
Itisindeed strange that until the twentieth 
century, even until this hour, it is difficult 
to induce some districts to abandon the 
antiquated type of box-car school building, 
without proper heat, ventilation, light, 
comfort, beauty, equipment or anything 


{adequate, attractive or desirable. 


_Glancing through the rather copious 
index of “History of Education in Ken- 
lucky,” we find under “schoolhouse” 
oly two references. One of these, by Dr. 


Ryland Thompson Dillard, State Superin- 
tendent eighty years ago, says ‘There are 
very few schoolhouses in the State fit for 
purposes of instruction. Even in wealthy 
neighborhoods where children at home 
walk on carpets and sit on ottomans, the 
schoolhouses are often miserable shanties 
not calculated to inspire one generous 
thought.”” Dr. Dillard further discusses 
health, sanitation, windows and outhouses. 
A little later, Dr. Robert Jefferson Breckin- 
ridge, one of our most eminent superin- 
tendents, serving from 1847 to 1851, de- 
plores the enactment of a law providing 
that when a schoolhouse had been once 
located, it could not be changed except by 
a majority vote of all the voters in the dis- 
trict. ‘‘This law,” says he, “is a type of 
many that seem to have been passed 
purposely to prevent the school system 
from growing.” Those of us living in 1927, 
may be inclined to remark, ‘‘We are still 
running true to form.” 


We find in the report from a rich Blue- 
grass county, about thirty-five years ago, 
this striking statement: “The difficulty 
is to get the people to understand that a 
Woodford county child is worth as much as 
a race horse, and is entitled to as good a 
house in which to study.’’ As a matter of 
additional history, we mention the fact 
that in 1907, there were reported 740 log 
schoolhouses in the State, more than forty 
of which were in one county and as many 
as three within a few miles of the metropo- 
lis of Kentucky. 


After the passage of the County Board 
Bill providing for county school tax and 
county high schools, schoolhouse con- 
struction gained new impetus in the rural 
districts, but not altogether along the right 
lines. It is no exaggeration to say that 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of 
dollars have been virtually wasted in 
immature, ill-advised, awkward, unattrac- 
tive, unsanitary plans of school buildings. 
Dr. Crabbe, while State Superintendent, 
checked this waste somewhat by publishing 
a bulletin on schoolhouse construction. 
Later, in Mr. Gilbert’s administration a 
larger bulletin was issued with a view to 
setting higher standards in matters of 
lighting, heating, ventilation, etc. 


Local boards continued, however, to 
erect buildings according to their own local 
standards or no standards. As far back as 
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SPECI ALIST TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





1918, the writer of this article, for ten years 
a member of the Legislative Committee of 
the Kentucky Education Association, pre- 
pared and had introduced in the House of 
Representatives a Bill requiring county 
boards of education to submit all plans 
for school buildings to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval. As many 
worthy measures, it was considered radical, 
tending to ‘‘centralize authority,’ and was 
defeated. Near the beginning of the 
session of 1920, in Mr. Colvin’s administra- 
tion, when a very meritorious sort of 
Omnibus Bill, was being drafted, we insisted 
that a similar provision be written into that 
bill. {It passed and the State Department 
had the veto power on plans for county 
schools. During the session of 1924, in 
Mr. Rhoads’ administration, this authority 
was extended also to include graded 
common school plans. 


It is to be hoped that the next General 
Assembly will make sufficient appropriation 
to justify the employment of a competent 
school architect, with adequate help to 
plan and supervise our school building 
program in Kentucky. It is conservative 
to say that ten times his salary would be 
saved by the services rendered. 


Something must be said about the glaring 
inequalities in the matter of school 
plants. Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, of the 
University of Kentucky, has already 
made this statement: 


“Good buildings and equipment are 
essential for good schools; therefore, the 
value of the school plant constitutes a 
measure of educational opportunity. The 
reported value per census child of all 
buildings and grounds is $38.00 for the 
counties, $106.00 for the cities, and $228.00 
for the graded school districts. This is a 
ratio of six to one between the counties and 
the graded school districts. The value of 
high school buildings per student enrolled, 
another measure of educational opportunity 
is $174.00 for the ten poorest graded school 
districts and $720.00 for the ten wealthiest 
graded school districts. This is a ratio 
of more than four to one among the two 
groups of graded school districts. The 
value of high school buildings per census 


child is $42.00 in the ten wealthiest coun. 
ties and only 25 cents in the ten poorest 
counties. This is a ratio of 168 to one 
between the two groups of counties,” 


While several of our wealthier counties 
and more progressive communities have 
through consolidation, local taxes, etc, 
made marked improvements in the types 
of buildings for both grade and high school 
purposes, yet gross inequalities in urban 
and rural districts are apparent on every 
hand. In the average town or city of from 
three to twenty thousand inhabitants, the 
most attractive structures are the school 
buildings, whereas in the average rural 
community the most unattractive, dilapi- 
dated, abandoned, uninviting building to 
be found in the district schoolhouse. Too 
often built on a narrow rocky hillside or in 
a brier patch, it is literally a “ragged 
beggar sunning.” 


The question often arises as to whether 
we are financially able to build better 
schoolhouses. While we do not believe 
in too many unfavorable comparisons with 
other states, we may be excused for saying 
that according to recent figures of the 
Research Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Kentucky in the average 
value of school property per pupil enrolled, 
ranks forty-first among the forty-eight 
states. Forty states have greater invest- 
ments in public school property than has 
Kentucky in proportion to pupils enrolled. 


In the estimated wealth of states, Ken- 
tucky ranks twenty-sixth and Louisiana 
twenty-seventh. It is interesting to note 
that Louisiana has less than six hundred 
one-teacher schools left, while Kentucky 
has nearly six thousand. We should not 
object to being compared with ourselves. 
The per cent of wealth expended for public 
elementary and secondary schools in Ken- 
tucky in 1922 was less than in 1912. 


According to Professor A. C. Burton’s 
calculation, Kentucky spends per yeaf 
nineteen (19) times as much for luxuries as 
for public schools. This is not surprising 
when we consider that, by National Educa- 
tion Association estimates, the value of all 
property used for school purposes in the 
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Where Words Fail, Perry Pictures Express 
the Perry Pictures 


4, 





Adan 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. For 25 or more, 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, Size 
54x8. 


End of Day 


Artotypes 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
THREE CENTS EACH 


for 15 or more, Size 7x9. Send $1.00 for 33 common birds 
with a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
Send 15 centsin coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUES Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations, 


The PERRY PICTURES Co. 





Box 607 MALDEN, MASS. 











United States, in 1924, was $5,438,252,562 
while the expenditure for luxuries such as 
soft drinks, candy, chewing gum, cosmetics, 
etc, amounted to $5,522,000,000, nearly 
a hundred million more than the value of 
all school property. 


In conclusion, the education of the youth 
of our State is the greatest enterprise and 
the most important business in which any 
Commonwealth can engage. Teachers are 
essential, organization and supervision are 
important, funds are necessary, many other 
things are desirable—but an adequate 
school plant constructed according to 
modern standards will inspire pride in a 
community and make a progressive, con- 
structive school spirit, that will elevate and 
inspire boys and girls to greater achieve- 
ments. 


May Kentucky continue to improve her 
school buildings and may our educators 
give more thought to the educational, 
sanitary and ethical values of a modern, 
well-planned building program. 


Do you know that Louisville is the largest 
manufacturing center in the South? 


THE STATUS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


Paut P. Boyp, 


Dean College Liberal Arts, University of 
Kentucky 


A recent bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education lists as the Kentucky 
universities, colleges and _ professional 
schools for whites in 1923-24, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, the University of Louis- 
ville, Berea College, Centre College, George- 
town College, Transylvania College, Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Asbury College, 
Union College, Ogden College, Bethel 
Woman’s College, Kentucky College for 
Women (now apart of Centre), Hamilton 
College, Bethel College, Logan College, 
St. Mary’s College, Cumberland College, 
the College of the Bible (a part of Transy]- 
vania), the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kingswood Holiness College, 
Jefferson Law School, and the Louisville 
College of Pharmacy. This list of 23 
institutions does not give a complete 
picture of the present possibilities for 
higher education in the State because it 
does not indicate all of the professional 
schools within the institutions mentioned, 
and it omits other institutions that have 
lately grown to importance. 


There have been a number of striking 
developments recently in the field of higher 
education. First, possibly, to be mentioned 
is the rapid rise of the teachers’ colleges. 
Our four normal schools have become 
senior colleges, and the University of 
Kentucky has established a College of 
Education. Next in impressiveness per- 
haps is the development of the Colleges of 
Commerce at the University of Kentucky 
and the Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity. Very striking also is the growth 
of our summer schools and equally so of the 
educational service through extension and 
correspondence courses. And by no means 
least important is the development of 
graduate work, the most outstanding 
change here being the expansion of the 
Graduate School at the University of Ken- 
tucky. So rapid has this been that the 
statistics of the Bureau of Education are 
inadequate to describe the present status. 


There has also been a remarkable prog- 
ress toward meeting the highest standards 
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for senior colleges. This past year Berea 
and Western Teachers’ College were ad- 
mitted into the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Nazareth, Asbury and Western and East- 
ern have recently been admitted to the 
Association of Kentucky Colleges, which 
is also a standardizing body. These and 
other senior colleges, Murray and More- 
head Teachers’ Colleges, Union College, and 
the College of Commerce of the Bowling 
Green Business University, are accredited 
as senior colleges by the State University. 
A very significant progress is taking place 
in all of the senior colleges, both old and 
new. The University of Louisville, now 
on her new campus and with enlarged 
support, is rapidly entering anewera. The 
University of Kentucky continues to grow 
in educational effectiveness and usefulness. 
Georgetown, Centre, Transylvania, Wes- 
leyan, are doing high-grade work. The 
four theological seminaries, the Southern 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the College of 
the Bible and Asbury have placed Kentucky 
in the forefront in this field of education. 


The junior colleges of the State are also 
developing rapidly and are rendering a 
fine educational service. Cumberland, 
Bethel Woman’s, Hamilton, Nazareth at 
Bardstown, Villa Madonna, Ursuline Sacred 
Heart, Logan, Bethel, St. Joseph, Sue 
Bennett Memorial, and Lindsey-Wilson 
are accredited by the State University. 
Campbellsville College, Pikeville College 
and the Louisville City Hospital School 
are applying for accredited relations. 
Junior colleges are being planned at 
Jackson and at Hazard, and possibly in 
other places. 


The past few years have been a period of 
growth, of catching up with the needs, of 
keeping pace with the progress in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. They have 
been years filled with much labor and 
anxiety, and financial stress to be sure, 
but they have been inspiring years as are all 
times of pioneering and adventure. 


The bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education gives some interesting statis- 
tics for the year 1923-24. At that time 
there were in the universities, colleges and 
professional schools of the State, 748 
professors and instructors in 24 institutions. 
There were 3,723 preparatory students, 
5,020 in the collegiate departments, 58 


graduate students, 1,475 in the professional 
schools and 320 in other departments. 
These made a total of 6,330 men and 4,149 
women, a grand total of 10,470 students. 
There were 666 theological students in § 
institutions, 241 law students in 4 schools, 
241 medical students in 1 school, 179 
students of dentistry in 1 school, 157 study. 
ing pharmacy in 1 institution and 417 
engineering students. In _ that year 
Kentucky had 1,342 summer - school 
students, 109 in extension courses and 270 
taking correspondence courses. There were 
582 baccalaureate degrees conferred, 328 
professional degrees and 38 graduate 
degrees. Of these degrees, 103 were in 
theology, 59 were in law, 50 were in medi- 
cine, 28 in dentistry, and 88 in pharmacy. 
At this time there were 356,513 volumes 
in the libraries, and productive funds 
amounting to $8,300,413. Total receipts, 
exclusive of additions to endowments were 
$3,855,768. Endowment funds of the 
privately controlled universities, colleges 
and professional schools reached a total 
of $8,116,338 and their total receipts, 
exclusive of additions to endowments were 
$2,140,983. During the year benefactions 
to five of the institutions amounted to 
$1,127,067. 

Since the year of these statistics, re- 
markable growth would be shown, were 
the figures available. It would make an 
interesting study to collect information for 
the present year by way of comparison. 
The figures of 3 years ago however are 
sufficient to impress us with the vitality 
and the importance in our State life of our 
institutions of higher education. 


Other aspects of the status of higher 
education in Kentucky are brought out in 
another bulletin covering the year 1922-23. 
In that year there were 386 people in the 
State to each college student residing in 
the State. This gave us the rank of 46 
among the States and the District of 
Columbia. As partially explaining this 
poor showing there are mentioned the 
negro population, the tardy development of 
public high schools, and the lack of financial 
support of the State University and other 
publicly supported institutions. 

When the basis of comparison was the 
number of persons in the State to every 


- graduate student residing in the State, Ker- 


tucky ranked 40. Of the 220 students resid- 
ing in the State, 98 were enrolled in Ker- 
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tucky institutions. The same test applied to 
students in liberal arts gives the same 
rank. When engineering students are con- 
sidered, Kentucky ranked 46. In agricul- 
ture, the State ranked 36. In commerce, 
the State ranked 49. In medicine the 
rank was 40; in dentistry 41; in pharmacy 
19; in law 43, in theology 18. This 
prominence of Kentucky as a center of 
theological training is further attested by 
the fact that she stood fifth among the 
states drawing the largest number of such 
students from other states, foreign coun- 
tries and American possessions. 


Comparing the numbers of Kentuckians 
studying various courses within the State 
and without, it was found that there were 
74 graduate students within and 146 
without; 2,963 arts and sciences students 
within and 1,075 without; 235 agriculture 
students within and 22 without; 77 dentistry 
students within and 56 without; 374 
engineering students within and 245 with- 
out; 114 law students within and 96 
without; 109 medical students within and 
101 without; 141 students of pharmacy 
within and 20 without; 147 theology 
students within and 91 without. 66.2% of 
the Kentuckians who attended colleges 
and professional schools were enrolled in 
Kentucky. 


When the question was asked, what 
per cent of students in Kentucky institu- 
tions were residents of the State this was 
found to be true of 79.9% of the arts and 
sciences students, 97.1% of the agriculture 
students, 53.4% of the students of dentistry, 
96.3% of the engineers, 90.4% of the law 
students, 54.7% of the medical students, 
75.4% of the students of pharmacy and 
26.2% of the theological students. Alto- 
gether 73.8% of the students in Kentucky 
institutions were Kentuckians. 


While some of these statistics place 
Kentucky low in rank among the states, 
they do not tell the complete story. They 
may throw light on the attitude of our 
general citizenry toward higher education; 
they may also show that our institutions 
do not command the confidence and 
loyalty of our intelligent people to the 
extent that we would like. But they are 
not indices to educational momentum. 
They do not measure the spiritual values, 
scholarship, personality, teaching abilities, 





Nazareth College 


851 Fourth Avenue 


Conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity of Nazareth 


Confers the A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


EMBER of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges 
and Universities and of the 
Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Approved for Teachers’ 
Certificates by Kentucky State 
Board of Education and affil- 
iated to the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 
SUMMER SESSION: Regis- 
tration June 18, from 9 A. M. to 
4 P.M. June 20 Summer Ses- 
sion begins. 


For further information 


APPLY TO THE DEAN 











Modern Diplomas 
Should be granted by every Modern School. Before 
placing your order let us'send youfree samples of our 


DISTINCTIVE DIPLOMAS 
S. S, ELAM CO, }52Penmoken Ave. 














progressiveness, consecration, leadership. 
They do not picture student personnel. 


These are ‘the true tests of the status 
of higher education in Kentucky. I have 
my Own opinions on these matters, and 
while they may not appear so scientific 
because they do not rest upon tabulated 
numerical data, with means and medians 
and averages, yet they are based upon 
observation and experience. In material 
equipments and endowments, in the 
financial balance sheet we cannot on the 
whole take great satisfaction. But in the 
human factors, in the personnel of faculties 
and students, in the profits on our invest- 
ments of life and learning, in the raw 
material and the product, in the fellowship, 
in the worthwhileness of it all, here rest the 
genuine bases for permanent satisfaction, 
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WHERE GUTHRIE STREET TOUCHES FOURTH AVENUE 


— Pyke, 


Extend a Hearty |jWelcome 
to Members of the K. E. A. 


HE doors are wide open to you, some of whom already know Byck’s as the 

home of Foot-Saver Shoes, or as the salon of smart”’wearing apparel. But we 
want you to be better acquainted with Byck’s, to know our beautiful hosiery, our 
new lines of novelty jewelry, our smart leather bags, our scarfs, shoulder flowers 
and many other accessories so essential to the completed ensemble. We are look- 
ing forward to a visit from you while in Louisville. 


See Byck’s Exhibit in Booth No. 22 
Columbia Auditorium, April 20th-23rd 

















Announcing — 
K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


We will have our headquarters at the Kentucky Hotel and 
invite all former students and friends to visit us there. 
The annual Georgetown College banquet will be held at 
the Seelbach Hotel, Thursday, April 21, at 6 o’clock. 


1927 SUMMER SESSION 


The Fifth Annual Summer Session will open June 14, and 
will end on August 12. AN A. M. DEGREE IN EDU- 
CATION WILL BE OFFERED BEGINNING WITH 
THIS SESSION. 

Work will be offered in ten college departments. SUFFI- 
CIENT CREDIT CAN BE EARNED DURING THE 
SESSION TO MEET THE CERTIFICATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS. All information 
will be sent on request. 


Georgetown College 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
R. H. Hopkins, 


Rural School Supervisor Department of 
Education 


I. STATUS OF STATE BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION AND PRESENT 
TENDENCIES 


Forty-two states have “State Boards of 
Education” with functions relating to the 
general public school system. In four 
states there are state boards with somewhat 
restricted educational functions, while two 
states have no state boards except for 
vocational education. 


COMPOSITION OF STATE BOARDS—Of the 
forty-two state boards of education with 
general educational functions, eight are 
composed entirely of ex-officio members 
who are elective state officials with offices 
at the State capitol; while in one other 
state the board is similarly constituted but 
also includes the president of the State 
University. Twenty-five state boards are 
composed of both ex-officio and appointive 
or elective members. Seven state boards 
are made up altogether of appointive 
members, while one state board is elected 
by popular vote. 


The superintendent of public instruction 
is an ex-officio member of the nine strictly 
ex-officio boards and of twenty-one of the 
twenty-five mixed boards (composed of ex- 
officio and appointive or elective members), 
and he is the only ex-officio member of 
nine of these twenty-five mixed boards. 


In addition to the superintendent of 
public instruction, the ex-officio member- 
ship of state boards of education, even 
some of the mixed boards, includes the 
Governor, Attorney General, Secretary of 
State, State Treasurer, and in six states the 
president of the State University. In 
addition to the president of the State 
University, four of these six boards include 
in the ex-officio membership, the president 
of the agricultural and mechanical college 
and the president of one or more state 
normal schools. Both lay and professional 
members are found on a large majority of 
state boards of education. The appointive 
or elective members of seven boards must 
be lay members, while the appointive 
membership of twenty-six boards may be 


either lay or professional with the tendency 
toward the appointment of lay members. 


METHOD OF SELECTION—Of the thirty- 
three states having appointed or elected 
members of their state boards of education, 
twenty-eight leave the appointment to the 
governor, subject in a few cases to confirma- 
tion by thestate senate. In two states the 
Legislature makes the selection; in another 
the board is elected by popular vote, and 
in the two remaining states the selection 
is made by a combination of authorities 
which includes the governor. The tend- 
ency in the selection of state boards of 
education is toward appointment by the 
governor without confirmation by the 
state senate. 


S1ZE OF BOARD AND LENGTH OF TERM— 
The size of state boards of education and 
the length of term vary with the different 
types of boards. ‘The ex-officio boards are 
usually small, with three to five members, 
serving from two to four years, all members 
retiring simultaneously. The boards made 
up in part or entirely of appointive or 
elective members are larger than ex-officio 
boards, and have longer terms of service. 
The membership varies from five to nine 
and the term from four to seven years. 
Such boards are continuous or revolving. 
The retirement of members is so arranged 
that,the majority remains constant; that 
is, one member retires each year, or two 
or more members each alternate year. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION—The functions of state boards of 
education vary from practically nothing 
to the complete control of the entire educa- 
tional system. An investigation made by a 
Special Committee of the State Teachers 
Association of Missouri shows that twenty- 
eight of the forty-two state boards of educa- 
tion have general supervision and control 
of the public schools of the state; twenty- 
nine state boards certificate teachers; 
twenty-three determine courses of study; 
twenty-two have some authority in the 
selection of textbooks; nineteen administer 
vocational education; eighteen control 
normal schools, or have some voice in their 
management; fifteen have some authority 
in the case of libraries for state and school 
purposes; fifteen have some authority in 
grading and standardizing schools; eight 
are concerned with school health and sani- 
tation; and six study school conditions and 
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Che Brown Hotel 


Fourth and Broadway 











Is one block removed from the meeting place 
and exhibits. The logical convenient hotel for 


K. E. A. 1927 


All rooms at reasonable rates with circulating 
ice water and baths. 


Nhe she afer of she ofr afr nfo she nf afr ne ahr of afr nf ote of 


Popular priced Coffee Shop 


Make reservations now at the convenient hotel 
where all activities will center. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 20—AUGUST 13 


An opportunity to spend the summer in the city—to 
receive the benefits of the many educational advan- 
tages offered our students. 


For Full Information Write 


GEORGE COLVIN, President 


University of Louisville Summer School 








UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


SPECIAL COURSES OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


GUY WHITEHEAD, Director 
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problems and recommend legislation. Nine 
state boards of education appoint the chief 
state school official. A large number of 
state boards of education have in addition 
to those already mentioned, such powers 
and duties as administering teacher pension 
laws, issuing professional licenses, prescrib- 
ing requirements for degrees, supervising 
building plans, making or approving 
budgets, providing for teachers meetings, 
etc. 


RELATION OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICIAL TO STATE BoArDsS—The chief 
state school official is chairman of seven- 
teen and secretary of ten of the state 
boards of education of which he is an ex- 
oficio. member. He is executive secretary 
of the nine appointive boards which appoint 
him. The tendency is to make the chief 
state school official the chief executive 
oficer of the State Board of Education 
whether he be chairman or secretary. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES—The report of 
the Special Committee of the State 
Teachers Association of Missouri referred 
to above reports the findings and recom- 
mendations contained in seventeen studies 
and investigations by leading school 
authorities, all of them made within the 
last fifteen years. These seventeen reports 
agree that the State Board of Education 
should be appointed by the governor, five 
of which suggest that the appointments be 
confirmed by the state senate. Ten of 
these reports recommend that the boards 
be non-partisan or free from _ political 
influence. Twelve of these reports recom- 
mend such qualifications as merit, fitness, 
worth, public spirit, business ability, 
knowledge and interest. Seven recom- 
mend lay boards; six primarily lay boards; 
and four unspecified as to lay or profes- 
sional members. Fifteen of these reports 
recommend continuous or over-lapping 
boards. The length of term recommended 
varies from four to eleven years, and the size 
of the board from five toeleven. Fourteen 
reports describe the functions of the State 
Board of Education as being legislative and 
occasionally judicial, while all agree that 
the function of the chief state school 
official is executive and professional. 


The present tendency is evidently toward 
a state board of education (1) appointed 
by the governor, (2) composed of five to 
nine members, (3) unspecified as to lay or 


professional, (4) non-partisan or free from 
political domination, (5) with overlapping 
terms making the board continuous or re- 
volving, (6) for terms of four to seven 
years, (7) with general control of the 
state school system, (8) of which the chief 
state school official is the executive officer, 
(9) whom the State Board of Education 
should ultimately appoint. 


II. PRoposEpD STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION FOR KENTUCKY 


For almost twenty years the Kentucky 
Education Association has been advocating 
the modification of the law providing for 
the State Board of Education. The Survey 
Commission in 1921, recommended the 
re-creation of the State Board of Education. 
In 1922, a bill based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Commission was intro- 
duced into the General Assembly and 
passed by the Senate. A similar bill was 
introduced in 1924, and passed by the 
Senate. The sentiment for a change in the 
State Board of Education has grown out 
of the belief that the present board does not 
meet the educational needs of a modern 
state school system. 


THE PRESENT STATE BOARD—The pres- 
ent State Board of Education of Kentucky 
was created in 1838, as an ex-officio board 
and has continued as such. Itiscomposed 
of three politically nominated and politi- 
cally elected state officials with offices at the 
State capitol, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the chairman and 
executive officer of the board, is responsi- 
sible to the people of the State as the chief 
State school official. The Attorney Gen- 
eral and Secretary of State are elected to 
their respective offices to perform specific 
duties, not necessarily because of their 
interest in education or their fitness for 
membership on the State Board of Educa- 
tion. They are responsible to the people 
as Attorney General or Secretary of State 
and not as members of the State Board of 
Education of which they are ex-officio 
members. Nor do they have time to 
devote to educational problems because 
of their heavy responsibilities as State 
officials. Furthermore, as now constituted, 
the State Board of Education lacks con- 
tinuity because of a complete change in 
personnel every four years. This com- 
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plete change carries with it the possibility 
of a change in the educational program of 
the State every four years. A continuous 
State Board of Education is necessary toa 
continuous educational policy without 
which there can be little progress in 
Kentucky. 


THE PROPOSED STATE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION—The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in 1926, rec- 
ommended the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for a State Board of Education (1) 
of seven members; (2) the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to be the only ex- 
officio member and chairman; (3) the six 
additional members to be appointed by the 
Governor; (4) the terms of the six appointive 
members to be overlapping in order to give 
the board continuity; (5) not more than 
three of the appointive members to belong 
to any one political party; and (6) none of 
the appointive members to be actively 
engaged in educational work. It further 
recommended that this proposed board 
should perform the functions now per- 
formed by the present State Board of 


Education, the Vocational Education 
Board and the State Textbook Com- 
mission. 


The State Board of Education recom- 
mended by the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation would be an appointive board, 
with the exception of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who is a constitutional 
officer and as such should be an ex-officio 
member of the board. As the chief school 
official of the State he should be the board’s 
professional adviser and executive officer. 
The appointment of the six additional 
members by the Governor would place the 
responsibility where it properly belongs. 
The Chief Executive would be responsible 
for his appointments to the people who 
elected him. The provision for over- 
lapping terms would give the board con- 
tinuity and make possible a continuous 
educational program, covering a period 
of years, an absolute necessity to educa- 
tional progress in Kentucky. With no 


more than three of the appointive members 
belonging to any one political party, the 
board would be free from undue political 
influence. The board composed of broad- 
minded and interested lay members, men 
and women, chosen from among the State's 
leading citizens, would best represent the 
people in an advisory and _ legislative 
capacity, and successfully interpret -educa- 
tional policies and executive actions to the 
public. The further provision for trans- 
ferring the powers and duties of other 
educational boards to the proposed State 
Board of Education would eliminate 
duplication and waste, simplify the State 
Educational Organization and centralize 
responsibility. 

The school system of Kentucky has out- 
grown the present ex-officio State Board of 
Education. The situation demands a 
different type of State Board. 


The proposed board is in keeping with 
modern educational thought and practice. 
Such a board is indispensable to a progres- 
sive, forward-looking educational program. 
Without it Kentucky will lag behind; with 
it progress will be assured. 


NoreE—For further reading and study 
of the State Board of Education the 
following publications are suggested: 
Bulletin (1915) No. 5—Organization of 

State Departments of Education, 
Bulletin (1920) No. 46—Organization ol 

State Departments of Education, 
Bulletin (1924) No. 5—The Chief State 

School Official, and 
Bulletin (1924) No. 36—A Manual ot 

Educational Legislation, Bureau of Edu- 

cation, Washington; Bulletin (1921) No. 

1—Organization of State Departments 
of Education, State Teachers Associa- 
tion of Missouri; Public Education in 

Kentucky and Public Education in 

Indiana, General Education Board: 

Cubberley—Public School Administra- 

tion, Houghton-Miffin Company; 

Cook—Federal and State School Ad- 

ministration, The Crowell Company. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
W. L. JAYNE, 


Professor of Education, Morehead Normal 
and Teachers College 


A very encouraging circumstance in the 
public school work of Kentucky is the 
steady improvement in ability, prepara- 
tion, and personnel of the county super- 
intendents. 


A writer in one of our State journals, 
said a few years ago, ‘“The weakest part of 
our whole educational system is the office 
of the county school superintendent.” 


This is no longer true, as a study of the 
present conditions as compared with those 
obtaining in that office only a few years 
ago will readily show. 


A brief resume of the history of the office 
may be of use in order to show that con- 
sidering when and how we started we have 
really been traveling in the right direction. 
In spite of all the difficulties imposed by 
poverty and parsimony, both grave afflic- 
tions in Kentucky, the county school 
administration has become a vital and 
dynamic part of the school system. 


The law of 1838, setting up a common 
school system for Kentucky, provided for 
five commissioners whose duties were 
administrative and clerical. Supervision 
had not yet been deemed necessary. This 
board was appointed in each county by the 
state board of education. 


In 1847, the election of these commis- 
sioners was made the duty of the county 
court, and the number was reduced to 
three. In 1856, the number was reduced 
to one, the salary being fixed at two dollars 
per day for not exceeding fifty days. 


In 1884, one official was provided for, 
tobe called ‘‘the county superintendent.”’ 
He was to be chosen in the election by the 
people of the county. His salary was 
fixed at not less than ten cents nor more 
than twenty cents for each pupil in the 
county. The term was made four years. 


A number of changes with respect to the 
salary were made in 1912. The minimum 
was made $600 and a maximum of 
$2,500 per year. At this time provision 
Was made that the superintendent must 
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Foreign Language Textbooks 


For HicH ScHOOLs AND COLLEGES 


Lafayette Series 
French Grammar: Beziat-Dey ‘ 
For fourfold mastery of French................ $1.64 
Le Voyage de M i Perrich 
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Tableau Synoptique des Verbes Francais: 
N. A. Goodyear 
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Latin Series 
First Year Latin: Foster and Arms 
MA OMEOIOOOUNNO 5.00.0 osciscciscseinsts snes sseee 
Second Year Latin: (in preparation) 
American-Spanish Series 
Norte y Sur: W. E. Knight 
Mo ciate Sisieciwa'siciccande@insie'sinninrdase 1.36 
Cuentos Mejicanos: J. H. Cornyn 
I ac dehasnetedaccenwacwseessuacasnan 1.28 
El sombrero de tres picos: C. B. Qualia 
Classroom edition; exercises...........+....005 1.32 
La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes: 
Berkowitz-Wofsy 
Modernized version; exercises...............0+5 
Advanced Spanish Composition: 


Castillo and Montgomery 
Protitable and Choroug Hy. « .6isisisissivcisicis dives cisines 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 














hold a certificate equivalent to high school 
graduation. 


Supervisors were provided for, at this 
time, and a number of counties employed 
untrained persons for this work. They 
proved incompetent and the movement 
for supervisors fell into disrepute. 


In 1920, the minimum salary was made 
$1,200, and no maximum stated. The 
county board of education was reorganized 
at this time and given the power to employ 
the county superintendent. This law 
has had much opposition, but the educators 
of the State are a unit in supporting it to 
the end that the office may become a pro- 
fessional position like that of city super- 
intendent or high school principal. 


Since this law was enacted the type of 
men and women in the office has steadily 
improved. This is indicated by the increas- 
ing efficiency of superintendents through- 
out the State. Also by the improvement 
in scholarship and general training. 


Only a few years ago there were two 
county superintendents holding college 
degrees. Many had only a little more than 
an eighth-grade education. In 1920 there 
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were five four-year college men. Now 
there are thirty-two. Of the remainder, 
seventy-six have two years or more of 
college work, and twelve are employed on 
temporary one-year certificates. 


The efficiency of school officials is not 
always to be measured by the salary paid. 


As in other work low salaries do not 
attract the best men but as salaries rise 
the abler men become applicants. At 
present salaries run from $1,200 per year to 
$4,250. 


We have reports on the salaries received 
by one hundred and five county super- 
intendents as follows: 


7 receive $1200 per year 

1 ‘i 1400 “ “ 
18 45 _ CU 
“é 1600 “é 4é 
“é 1650 “é 4é 
ds 
“é 1750 “é sé 
“é 1800 ae “é 
ao0UC«S:C‘é“cé 
“é 2100 “cc “é 
sé 2200 “é “é 
“cc 2250 sé ac 
“é 2400 “ce 4é 
ac 2500 ae 4é 
“é 2700 “é “é 
2920 “ “* 
“cc 3000 “é “ac 
“cc 3500 é “é 
“ec 3600 “é ‘é 
sé 4000 sé 4c 
“é 4250 “é “é 


It will be seen that the tendency is to 
raise salaries. Seven receive the minimum 
$1,200, but in 1920 twelve received this 
amount. The highest salary paid at that 
time was $3,600 and only seven received 
$3,000 or more. Now, the highest salary 
is $4,250 and nine receive $3,000 or more. 


km bo 
me OW Re w& 


— 
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The minimum salary is far below what 
it should be. Few city systems pay their 
superintendents less than $2,000 per year, 
yet the work of the county superintendent 
is much more difficult than that of the 
average city superintendent. 


As supervisors, superintendents are be- 
coming much more efficient. No trained 
supervisors are employed in the counties. 
In fact, very few are available, but two- 
thirds of the superintendents in the State 


—————_ 


have help in their offices which enables 
them to spend more time in supervision. 


Many are studying the subject and in 
various ways seeking to improve the in. 
struction and organization of their schools, 


There is among county superintendents 
a growing belief in supervision. It is not 
possible for the superintendent in addition 
to performing other duties of his office to 
give enough time to supervision. 


In addition to well trained and well paid 
superintendents, supervisors who are 
trained for it, should be employed to 
devote their whole time to supervision. 
Counties, however, should not waste 
money by employing supervisors without 
special training for the work. 


There are now in office forty-six super- 
intendents who have served four years or 
more. Seventy-four have served less than 
four years. In this office there has in the 
past been much uncertainty of tenure on 
account of the fact that it was a political 
office. This, with the low salary and 
great difficulty of the work, has prevented 
the best prepared school men in many 
counties from seeking the office. 


These conditions are yet to be found in 
some counties for a petty brand of personal 
politics is yet being played in some places 
in electing county board members to elect 
certain persons as superintendent. 


The duties of the office are so many and 
so difficult that all kinds of ability are 
needed. Salary schedules must be worked 
out. Teachers must be selected. They 
must be paid and accurate accounts kept 
not only of salaries, but of many other 
kinds of expenditures. Conferences and 
training classes must be held. Troubles 
of many and various kinds must be 
smoothed out until it seems that the 
county superintendent is much like the boy 
of whom Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes, 
“With his head full of things he would like 
to do and his hands full of things he must 
do.” He really needs to be two or three 
active capable fellows at once. 


County boards sometimes make mis- 
takes. Sometimes there is trading and 
rascality of various kinds, but not more 
than is to be expected of human nature 
in all times and places. 
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On the whole we have made more prog- 
ress since 1912 than we had made in fifty 
years before. The affairs of the county 
schools have been systematized and are 
now on a sound financial basis. 

County superintendents have greatly 
improved in scholarship and efficiency. 
It is possible to go outside of the county 
and secure a qualified superintendent when 
a suitable man can not be found in the 
county. A number of boards have done 
this with good results. 

The present system of a county board 
and a superintendent selected by the 
board has. justified itself. The county 
superintendent is taking a place of leader- 
ship because he is prepared for it and is 
willing to work. The most hopeful sign 
in the field of rural education in Kentucky 
is the growing efficiency and usefulness of 
the county superintendent. 

The average salary paid to county super- 
intendents at the present time is $1,865.90, 
which is entirely too low to secure the best 
men for all counties, but no part of our 
educational system is securing more or 
better service for the same amount. 


In the past, it has been the fashion to 
criticise county superintendents. Some 
were perhaps not doing as well as they 
could, but it is always fair to consider the 
dificulty of the task when measuring 
efficiency. 


Why not remove the aggravating laws 
which limit the power of the superintendent 
in employing teachers? Why not reward 
higher qualifications by higher salaries? 
In short, why not recognize our county 
superintendents as an able and devoted 
class of officials who are in spite of many 
obstacles accomplishing impossible things 
for the children of Kentucky? 


The county superintendents are as a 
class doing their best but they are not 
given an equal opportunity. Some have 
good offices with office help and a liberal 
salary with a liberal expense allowance. 
Others have low salaries, no office help 
and a limited expense account. Usually 
these are in those counties in which the 
country is rough, roads poor and the-need 
for competent supervision is greatest. 
Some of these receive all the county board 
can afford to pay. Here again State aid 
is needed if our school system is to give 
every child the same opportunity. 





YOU 


are invited to visit 
our EXHIBIT in 
Booth No. 16 dur- 
ing the Kentucky 
Educational Con- 
vention. Items of 
high grade School 
Furniture will be 
on display. 


Forbes Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
Owensboro, Ky. 














Ohio Valley 
Teachers’ Agency 


Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
We Will Occupy 


Booth 14 


DURING THE ENTIRE SES- 
SION OF THE K. E. A. 
REGISTER AT OUR BOOTH 
IMMEDIATELY UPON AR- 
RIVAL. OUR PERSONAL 
SERVICE TO TEACHERS 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
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University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 


Summer Session, 1927 


7 HE summer session of the University of Kentucky for 
1927, will consist of two five weeks terms, beginning June 
13. All colleges of the University will be open during the 
summer session. A strong program of graduate work will 
be available for teachers, principals, superintendents, col- 
lege and normal school instructors, and others desiring to 
pursue graduate courses. 


For catalog and particulars, write to 


The Director of the Summer Session 




















Visit the West 
This Summer 


Spend your vacation this year seeing America’s wonders in 
the glorious West— Yellowstone, via the Gallatin Gateway, 
Puget Sound, The Pacific Northwest, California. 
Be sure to go at least one way to Seattle or Tacoma on the 
“Olympian” over theelectrified Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the 
new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 
Those who have already visited Yellowstone Park, as well 
as those who are making the trip for the first time, ‘will find 
the attractions of this new Gallatin Gateway a most delight- 
ful start for their Yellowstone trip. 

Write us for complete information and free literature. 

Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 


r J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
G. C. Armstrong, General Agent, 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 


ChicagoMilwauhee&StPau! Railway 


3501-B TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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KENTUCKY VS. OTHER 
STATES 


THOMAS P. CooPER, 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky 


A comparison of Kentucky with other 
states in point of land area, property 
value, population, per cent of people 
engaged in farming, and other related 
statistical items. 


Kentucky ranks thirty-sixth among the 
states of the Union in land area. The 
total area of the State is approximately 
25,716,000 acres. Land area alone- means 
little, from the standpoint of education, 
without some knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of population. In 1920, Kentucky’s 
population averaged about sixty persons 
per square mile and the State ranked 
fourteenth in density of population. Ken- 
tucky ranked seventeenth in population in 
1926. 


The density of population within indi- 
vidual counties or school districts is an 
important consideration to rural schools. 
Persons familiar with Kentucky conditions 
are well aware of the variation in density 
of population in different parts of the 
State. When counties such as Jefferson 
and Kenton, which have a large city popu- 
lation, are eliminated, the next group of 
counties in point of density of population 
are the counties in which extensive mining 
operations are carried on. In this group 
are Bell, Perry, Johnson and Muhlenberg 
Counties, with 88.5, 77.7, 73.2 and 70.7 
persons per square mile, respectively. 


The more typical agricultural counties 
range in density of population from 78.7 
and 71.0 persons per square mile in Fulton 
and Jessamine Counties, to 24.8 and 27.5 
persons per square mile in Livingston and 
Cumberland Counties. 


The problem of the mountain rural 
school may be one of transportation rather 
than one of density of population, although 
both are important factors. 


As estimated and published, Kentucky 
with a total tangible wealth of $3,582,- 
000,000*, ranked twenty-sixth among the 
states. However, this State stood in forty- 
third place in per capita wealth. The 


*Statistical Abstract for U. S, 1922. 


Drawing Spring Land- 
scapes with 
‘“(CrayoLta’ Wax Crayons 


FOr teaching Spring landscape draw- 

ing, you will find ‘“‘CRAYOLA”’ 
Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here 
is One way to use them: 


Outline first the shape of the picture 
with green ‘““CRAYOLA.” Very lightly, 
draw the outline of the ground, trees 
and house in blue or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the 
“CRAYOLA”’ strokes in the direction 
which the surfaces seem to ask for. 
Use straight strokes for tree, curved 
ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy ‘‘CRAYOLA” Crayons from your 


nearest school supply dealer. Be sure 
to get Binney & Smith Co.’s ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” in orange and green box. 








Southern States as a group are low in per 
capita wealth due to the make-up of popula- 
tion and the large rural group on small 
farms. Throughout the United States, 
property subject to taxation is not assessed 
at a uniform ratio to its market value. 
An estimate by the Bureau of Census 
indicates that in 1922, Kentucky real 
estate was assessed at 71 per cent of its 
market value. In only fourteen states did 
the ratio exceed this figure. Ratios for 
the various states ranged from 12.7 per 
cent in Iowa, to 85.3 per cent in Wisconsin. 


KENTUCKY A RURAL STATE 


Twenty-six and two-tenths per cent of 
Kentucky’s population was classified as 
urban in 1920, that is, living in incor- 
porated places of over 2,500 people. The 
remaining 73.8 per cent was classed as 
rural population, compared with 48.6 per 
cent for the Continental United States 
as a whole. Perhaps a truer picture of 
Kentucky as a rural state will be appar- 
ent from the fact that about 54 per cent of 
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“Compton's has undoubtedly become one of the accepted 
juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin— December, 1925 
“Every library, every school, and every home should have 
sucha simple, yet thorough and scholarly survey of encyclo- 
pedia knowledge as Compton’s presents.” 
Michigan Library Bulletin. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCY CLOPEDIA 


PAGES PROES PAGES PAGES 
meats | tsG-aI 


Awarded Medal of Honor at Philadelphia ener ll 1926 
School and Library Authorities Endorse Compton’s 


Eighth edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclu- 
School Price $55.00 sive Dura-Bound Process, 4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations 


Write for sample pages or order direct 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
















every classroom! 
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Compton's is the only encyclopedia included in general refer- 
ence list for schools prepared by Fannie W. Dunn, Columbia 
bia University. Recommended specially for material on ele- 
mentarysciencein Department of Superintendence Year Book 
1925-1926. The only encyclopedia-given recognition in the 
Year Book. On the approved list of every state regularly 
approving publications of this type. 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Kentucky’s people actually live on farms, 
as compared with 29.9 per cent in the 
United States. Only nine states had a 
higher percentage of farm population than 
Kentucky had in 1920. These states are 
North Dakota, South Dakota, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas. 


Because most farm children are educated 
in rural schools, the rural school problem 
is a vital one in this State. Of Ken- 
tucky’s total land area, 84 per cent is in 
farms, only six states having a higher 
percentage. One familiar with the State 
will realize that this includes that large 
area of rougher lands which represents 
farms in name only. Land actually under 
cultivation in this area represents a very 
small proportion of the total holdings. 
From the standpoint of the percentage of 
farm land improved, however, Kentucky 
stands in fifteenth place. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 

Without going into the question of the 

advisability of state aid for rural schools, 

a comparison of the agricultural property 

available for the support of rural schools 


in the various states, may be of value. 
The total value of all farm property in 
Kentucky in 1920, according to the census, 
was $1,511,901,077, placing this State 
eighteenth among the states of the Union. 
Compared as to value per acre, Kentucky 
stood twenty-fifth. 


A more useful comparison for educational 
purposes, however, is on a per capita basis. 
Farm property, per capita of farm popu- 
lation in Kentucky in 1920, amounted to 
$1,159. The State stood in thirty-eighth 
place among the states of the Union in this 
respect. The problem of securing the 
necessary funds to educate a large farm 
population living in areas of low rural 
property values and on land much of 
which is relatively unproductive, is one 
which must be solved. 


At least two possibilities that may aid 
the situation are before us—First, the 
increase in wealth production through 
better methods of agriculture and an 
industrial development; second, the further 
adjustment of State support so that the 
less productive areas shall receive larger 
proportion of the Commonwealth’s fund 
for education. 
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COMPARATIVE INCOME 


The real test of ability to support public 
institutions, however, is income. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research has 
made estimates of income by states for the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921. Using the 
year 1919 as the most typical of these 
three years, Kentucky is ranked in forty- 
fourth place in per capita current income 
for the entire population. The estimated 
per capita income is $378. The estimated 
per capita income for the farm population 
alone is $213 in 1919 or $957 per farm 
family. In this respect, Kentucky stood in 
forty-sixth place among the states, although 
in considering this figure, it should be borne 
in mind that the mountain area represent- 


ing 71,543 farms is included to make the 
average. 


A direct statistical comparison of Ken- 
tucky with a few of the other states is 
given in the accompanying tables. Ken- 
tucky is essentially an agricultural state. 
Her greatest school problem is that of the 
rural school. On the basis of the present 
income of her citizens, Kentucky can not 
expect as good educational facilities as 
some of the richer states. This, however, 
should stimulate unusual efficiency in the 
use of funds available for educational pur- 
poses and constant well directed effort 
toward increasing the wealth production of 
the State. Education, as well as energy, 
business foresight and initiative, becomes 
the basis for a larger wealth production. 


A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF KENTUCKY AND ELEVEN OTHER STATES 






















































































Total Population , Peril 
STATE Land Area Per Tangible Wealth Value to Population 
Acres Total Square Total Per Market % % 
(1926) Mile (1922) Capita Value Rural Farm 
(thousands)|(thousands)} (1920) | (millions) | (1922) (1922) (1920) (1920) 
Pennsylvania........ 28,692 9,614 194.5 | $28,834 $3,187 57.8% 35.7 10.9 
Wisconsin..............| 35,364 2,885 47.6 7,866 2,887 85.3% S20 35.0 
PONG ciccs cuss)  ZOOTE: 6,600 141.4 18,489 3,048 70.2% 36.2 19.8 
Indiana..................|. 23,069 3,124 81.3 8,830 2,942 80.2% 49.4 31.0 
West Virginia........ 15,374 1,669 60.9 4,678 3,040 40.0% 74.8 S24 
Kentucky............ 25,716 2,524 60.1 3,582 1,459 71.0% 73.8 54.0 
Tennessee.............. 26,680 2,468 56.1 4,228 1,773 57.8% 73.9 54.4 
Missouri..............-- 43,985 3,498 49.5 9,982 2,903 59.1% 53.4 35.6 
Alabama. 32,819 2,526 45.8 3,002 1,244 47.7% 78.3 56.9 
Georgia.................- 37,584 3,139 49.3 3,897 1,306 37.9% 74.9 58.2 
North Carolina...) 31,194 2,858 52.5 4,543 1,703 75.7% 80.8 58.7 
RMR 25,678 2,519 57.4 4,892 2,050 40.7% 70.8 46.1 
A StaTISTICAL COMPARISON OF KENTUCKY AND ELEVEN OTHER STATES—Continued 
Value of All Farm Property (1920)} Per Capita Current 
STATE Per Cent | Per Cent Per Capita Income—1919 
Land Area |Farm Land Total Per Acre Farm Entire Farm 
in Farms | Improved | (thousand) | in Farms |Population |Population |Population 
Pennsylvania............ 61.5 67.1 $1,729,353 | $ 97.94 $1,824 $662 $368 
Wisconsin 62.6 56.2 2,677,283 120.88 2,910 559 463 
Ohio. 90.2 78.9 3,095,766 131.64 2,717 666 379 
Indiana 91.3 79.2 3,042,311 144.44 3,353 548 371 
West Virginia............ 62.2 Sis 496,440 51.88 1,039 446 207 
Kentucky................ 84.0 64.7 1,511,901 69.95 1,159 378 213 
Tennessee. 13% 41.9 1,251,965 64.17 984 346 192 
Missouri.............--.---- 79.1 71.4 3,591,068 103.27 2,964 547 324 
oe) 59.7 50.5 690,849 35.29 517 321 200 
Georgia... 67.7 51.3 1,356,685 53.33 805 379 256 
North Carolina. 64.2 40.9 1,250,167 62.44 833 367 275 
NEPDINIA So. oe 72.0 51.0 1,196,556 64.47 1,124 407 214 
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THE HOLDING POWER OF 
KENTUCKY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JESSE E. ADAMs, 


Rural Education, University of Kentucky 


Of the many factors which tend to 
measure the educational! inequalities in the 
State of Kentucky one that would seem 
to be vitally important is the extent to 
which children continue through the higher 
levels of education. No school system can 
expect to retain in every succeeding grade 
all the children enrolled in the preceding 
grade. Some will fail of promotion for one 
reason or another; in some instances more 
children will move out of the district than 
will move in; and then of course the death 
rate is always a factor to be considered. 
While all these factors will not always 
operate equally in all school units,’ yet it 
is very probable that when the effect of all 
such factors is considered the resultant 
in general will be so nearly the same for all 
units that it will not materially effect our 
purpose in this study. Therefore, we may 
say that in general the ratio of enrollments 
existing between different educational levels 
will tend to measure educational efficiency 
and show educational inequalities. Well 
trained teachers, carefully prepared curric- 
ulums, costly school buildings and equip- 
ment will avail but little unless the children 
are present to get the benefits of the espe- 
cially prepared arrangement. 


In measuring the holding power of any 
system one could take the ratio existing 
between the first-year enrollments in the 
elementary school and each succeeding year 
but this is not necessary to get a cross 
section of the holding power. The three 
levels most often used for this measure are 
the eighth grade, the high school and the 
college level. Using these three levels we 
have worked out three groups of ratios as a 
measure of a school’s holding power. 
These ratios are: 

1. The ratio of the eighth-grade enroll- 
ment in each county to the first-year en- 
rollment of the elementary school. 

2. The ratio of the public high school 
enrollment to the total public school 
enrollment for each county. 


Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist  Classof famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours, 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








3. The ratio of the number of high 
school graduates continuing their education 
in higher institutions to the number of high 
school graduates in the county. This 
point will be reported in a later study. 

The first eight years of the public school 
work in Kentucky consist largely of what 
is usually classed as the tool subjects. The 
subjects taught in these grades consist of 
the minimum essentials that every child 
needs, not only for his personal welfare but 
for that integrating force that is so 
essential in a Democracy. Therefore, our 
first attempt to measure the holding power 
of Kentucky public school systems was to 
find what per cent the eighth-grade enroll- 
ment in any county is of the enrollment 
for the first grade of the elementary school 
for the same year. We have found these 
percentages for each of three years, namely; 
1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26. We have then 
ranked each county according to these per 
cents, the county showing the highest per 
cent being ranked one, etc. We have then 
found the average rank for these three 
years and then reranked the averages as a 
final ranking. The term county here 
includes the cities and independent graded 
districts as well as the county districts. 
The data for this study are taken from the 
Superintendents’ Annual Statistical reports 
which are on file in the office of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.* Below are shown the 
rankings for each county over the three 
year period. A few counties show quite a 
shifting in rank from one year to the other. 
Usually this is due to the fact that many 
counties fall near the center of distribution 
and a small change in the ratio makes a 
large difference in rank. 


1For example, the greater the number of repeaters there are in the first year of the elementary school, the smaller will be the 
percentage which the eighth grade is of the first year unless a proportional number of repeaters are also found in the eighth 


grade. 


2Since some of the counties use the alternate system of offering certain grades it was necessary to make some adjust- 


ment in a few of the figures reported. 


we took one-half the total as the eighth-grade enrollment. 


here it was evident that both seventh and eighth grades were combined in the report 
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TABLE I 





RANKINGS FOR EacH CouNTY IN KENTUCKY ON BAsIS OF RATIO EIGHTH-GRADE 
ENROLLMENT TO FIRST-GRADE’ ENROLLMENT 















































P18 15 | 3 pli le |e 
Name of County ae | Me | Be | Sem Name of County Me | Se | Be | oem 
“8 | we | oR | oes 2a | =z | 22 | 388 
@= |) 8 | 8 | #25 as | 28 | #8 | 45> 
ES & a EY e a a -— 
SC 105 90 | 101 1023 GT IGN OR ass oc esse, 94 | 108 93 | 101 
BAN OND a cs coscnccescconssns 44 20 59 39 62> TATU Coase, --nconces 35 16 39 234 
W ANGCTBOD :.... .-ccsecses- 25 34 33 25 63: Laurel. «05... 84 73 86 82 
ee palland......s-... 42 38 10 233 || 64. Lawrence................ 58 96 67 75 
De ESAT ON oss scses aocscs2 34 89 65 76 Tn 101 | 106 83 | 100 
“ie 2 110 | 109 77 =| 1024 || 66. Leslie... . 103 63 | 118 913 
i 76 31 32 46 67., Leteher:...........-.....- 112 | 107 | 106 | 1103 
Dan MONG econo oe 6 8 1 3 @. lows... ia 59 75 71 2 
S, Bowrbon................ 75 | 8 | 90 | 854 || 69. Lincoln. 51 | 49 | 78 | 60 
10. Boyd.. 90 87 85 94 70. Livingston.............. 12 52 42 32 
Ne SOWING so coon ve. ceasesnets: 98 77 72 83 CNRS boy 4° | eee 15 51 36 303 
12. Bracken... ................ 16 6 11 ot ee 28 13 16 15 
13, Breathitt..............| 120 | 120: | 120 | 120 73. Madison 86 99 69 88 
14. Breckinridge...... ..| 36 53 53 48 74. Magoffin............| 115 | 117 | 113 | 118 
Lg ST | A: eae ees j 59 68 66 70. Marion........... 56 40 47 49 
‘CAEL (2) See ea ?s 9 5 76. Marshall. ... ......... 11 10 6 8 
17, Caldwell.......-... ...... 67 84 62 0 MASTOID «2 acne 53 65 73 64 
18. Calloway.................- 3 5 4 78. Mason.................-.. 31 44 49 40 
19. Campbell.............. ... 46 58 533 || 79. McCracken............ 37 25 31 264 
2a OF) Te aa ore 5 14 6 80. McCreary.............. 104 | 115 | 110 | 1123 
Be MOATTOM So cat cioce: 45 41 57 81. McLean.................. 22 26 17 17 
EOF) ra 84 92 95 82. Meade.................--- 1 4 4 2 
- eS 78 | 100 84 83. Menifee w«-| MS 1 193 | 115 | Lz 
24, Christian.................. 71 82 81 84. Mercer ............. ..... 33 47 22 304 
OF Olark. 43 46 41 85. Metcalfe..................| 29 29 40 29 
26. Clay... 55 99 774% || 86. Monroe..................... 72 94 87 87 
97, Clinton RTE 74 81 67 87. Montgomery..........| 69 | 101 80 854 
28. Crittenden............. 15 23 16 88. Morgan..................| 68 81 61 73 
29. Cumberland... 114 | 109 | 109 89. Mublenberg........ ...} °80 98 97 96 
. Daviess... ... .. 19 13 14 90. Nelson....................] 50 89 27 35 
79 63 70 O1.. Nicholas.................| 62 18 35 34 
119 | 89 | 1053 |} 92. Ohio} ig | 22 | 26 | Is. 
92 |112 | 107 || 93. Oldham........| 49 | 48 | 24 | 37 
33 50 43 GA OWEN a asec sa ccecns-cssnccesl 26 58 374 | 38 
57 44 36 05: Owsley: ..c.c..cc.) TT | 102) 107 98 
111 | 119 | 115 96. Pendleton...............|. 7 11 7 7 
60 76 Ss. || O7- Herry............ 2.) 116 97 | 114 | 1103 
83 94 97 OSS RiKOS .....-.--:-.<:| SB |) 100 48 773 
69 25 33 99. Powell..................... 111 | 116 | 105 | 114 
82 55 584 |} 100. Pulaski...) 113 | 104 88 | 1053 
9 12 12 101. Robertson...) 2 1 3 1 
12 15 9 || 102. Rockeastle.............| 63 30 45 43 
64 91 61 103. Rowan.. ... .............| 114 | 112 | 103 | 1123 
93 62 714 =|) 104. Russell .....| 96 76 374 | 713 
95 | 104 | 99 |/105. Scott... | 91 | 68 | 51 | 68) 
7 49 13 || 106. Shelby_..................| 83 28 28 46 
32 30 22 107. Simpson... 66 17 64 503 
110 | 116 | 116 = — et: . 66 43 534 
| MOQNTISON.:. .... x25. <0..0- 54 52 43 aLLG | (0) eee 86 98 89 
‘an SC cece 24 79 SS ie ...........| @& 88 | 108 304 
51. Henderson........ ...... 43 36 60 46 || 111. Trigg 45 42 66 52 
62, Henry... ..........-| 10 35 29 20 4 21 8 10} 
58. Hickman...... ....... ... 34 41 18 263 57 68 75 63 
54. Hopkins... ... ...........| 46 50 70 55 27 23 34 21 
55. Jackson............------- 119 | 118 | 117 | 119 99 86 54 80 
56. Jefferson............:....- 81 56 56 65 95 | 103 | 102 | 104 
57. Jessamine...............- 92 72 96 93 17 37 19 19 
=. Johnson... ...... 82 | 59 | 74 | 74 73 | 91 | 95 | 913 
 RMNGON sana nnn canoes 65 61 21 503 61 14 28 
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Only the rankings are given in Table I. 
The actual percentages from which the 
rankings were taken show that there are 
great inequalities between counties relative 
to the percentage of children reaching the 
eighth grade. The following frequency 
table shows this in part: 


TABLE II 


FreQqueNcy DIstrRIBUTION oF Ratios or EIGHTu- 
GRADE ENROLLMENTS TO FIRST; YEAR 
ELEMENTARY ENROLLMENTS 














—, Number of Counties 
1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
ee ES cptaeee se 4 MB) ee “As ata 
1), SERS een) (eee eee 
85-89 BM “geek. BL tae 
SS ES, |e | eee 
75-79 3 1 3 
eee fe 3 1 
65-69 3 Z 1 
60-64 8 ae © fe 
55-59 9 4 5 
50-54 1l 4 10 
45-49 9 9 13 
40-44 16 18 11 
35-39 17 18 19 
30-34 17 16 20 
25-29 13 19 20 
20-24 5 11 6 
15-19 4 8 4 
10-14 3 6 4 
5-9 1 2 3 
ee eh eee) ee SN, oats 














By looking at Table II, it can be seen 
that in any one of the three years there 
were counties in Kentucky that were 
holding through to the eighth grade ten 
times as large a percentage of its first-year 
enrollments as were other counties. For 
example, in one county in 1923-24, the 
eighth-grade enrollment was between five 
and nine per cent of the first-year enroll- 
ment or by taking the middle of the interval 
we may Call it seven and one-half per cent. 
In the same year there was one county that 
showed eighty-seven and one-half per cent 
or just about twelve times as great. Also 
three other counties for that same year 
show approximately ten times as great a 
percentage as the lowest county. This 
means in other words, that in 1923-24, there 
was one county in Kentucky where for 
every thirteen pupils enrolled in the first 
year of the elementary school there was 
one pupil enrolled in the eighth year while 
in another county for every thirteen pupils 
enrolled in the first year there were more 
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than eleven pupils found in the eighth 
grade, etc. Each of the other years 
shows just about as great variations. 


It is probably safe to say that to a very 
large extent such variations between 
counties are largely due to poor teachers, 
poor access to school, poor school spirit in 
general and financial handicaps. In other 
words it is not probably due so much to 
differences in capacities of the children 
as it is to environmental causes which are 
largely within the power of the State to 
control. 


In our second attempt to measure hold- 
ing power we have taken the per cent the 
high school enrollment in public high 
schools is to the total public school enroll- 
ment. Since there are eight years in the 
elementary school and four years in high 
school it can readily be seen that under no 
condition could the high school enrollment 
be more than thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of the total enrollment and in fact 
because of deaths and other factors it can 
never be that much. It should be noted 
in connection with this point that only 
enrollments in public high schools are 
counted. The following table gives the 
ranking for each county over a tliree-year 
period: 
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TABLE III 
RANKINGS FOR Eacu County IN KENTUCKY ON Basis OF RATIO OF PuBLIC HiGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT TO TOTAL PuBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

| | | 2 | | © 

~ ~ ~ one ony 
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This point also shows great inequalities 
between counties, and that a pupil’s chance 
to enter high school in Kentucky is largely 
dependent on the county in which he is 
born and reared. The following frequency 
table shows these variations in part: 

TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY DisTRIBUTION OF RaTIOS OF PUBLIC 
Hic Scuoot ENROLLMENTS TO Torat PuBLic 
ScHoo, ENROLLMENTS FOR Eacu County 














Per Cent Number of Counties 
1923-24 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 
iGplus* |... 2 2 
15 plus 2 9 1 
14 plus 1 1 5 
13 plus 4 2 = 
12 plus 4 6 * 
11 plus 4 11 6 
10 plus 17 12 10 
9 plus 9 8 10 
8 plus 4 11 10 
7 plus 8 4 8 
6 plus 8 9 4 
5 plus 8 4 8 
4 plus 9 10 10 
3 plus 8 12 6 
2 plus 17 12 5 
1 plus 13 11 9 
Less 
than 1 4 3 














*The plus means that the percentage is larger than the per 
cent given in the table but not as large as the next higher per 
cent. 


One can see from the above table the 
great inequalities in the number of children 
who get the advantage of a high school 
education as we pass from county to 
county. As late as 1925-26 it will be seen 
that there were five counties in the State 
with less than one per cent of the public 
school enrollment in high school, while two 
counties in that same year had more than 
sixteen per cent of the total public school 
enrollment in high school. In other words 
in 1925-26, there were two counties in 
Kentucky where the chance for a boy or 
girl enrolled in the public school to be in 
high school is sixteen times as great as it 
would be if he happened to be born and 
reared in either of five other counties. In 
fact if we take the actual percentages 
instead of the nearest whole per cent, 
some counties show 25 times as much 
chance as others. 


Before Kentucky can offer an equal 
educational opportunity to every child, 
many corrective steps must be taken in her 
educational system and one of the most 
important of these steps is to so shape 


————____.., 


conditions that every child with the intel. 
lectual capacity to profit by his school 
work will have an equal chance to con- 
tinue through the higher levels of educa- 
tion regardless of place of birth or rearing, 


SoME Facts GLEANED FROM THIS 
STUDY 

1. The per cent the eighth-year enroll- 
ment is of the first-year elementary enroll- 
ments for the counties in Kentucky varies 
from less than ten per cent to more than 
eighty-five per cent. 

2. The public high school enrollment 
when compared to the total public school 
enrollment varies in the different counties 
from less than one per cent to more than 
sixteen per cent. 

3. It appears that counties blessed with 
more wealth and better roads find a much 
greater percentage of their children reach- 
ing the higher levels of education. For 
example the average ranking for eighth- 
grade enrollments to first-grade enrollments 
for thirty counties that might be considered 
in the mountainous section, is 106 and there 
is only one county that is not found in the 
lower half of the rankings. On the other 
hand the average rankings on this point 
for thirty-seven counties that might be 
considered the blue grass section are fifty- 
one with twenty-five of the thirty-seven 
counties appearing in the upper half of the 
rankings for all counties in the State. 

4. Although there are a number of 
counties that rank high in holding pupils 
to the eighth grade but rank low in high 
school enrollment, in general we may say 
that there is a rather strong tendency for a 
county to rank high on both or low on 
both. The correlation (by the Spearman 
Rank Method) between the two sets of 
ranks is plus .62. 

5. Since most of the factors that tend 
to cause children to drop out of school are 
largely environmental one is led to believe 
that if the people in Kentucky want to they 
can to a very great extent correct these 
factors and thus more nearly assure to 
every child in Kentucky an equal chance 
to continue in school. 

6. The statement might be inferred 
also that every county whose ranking is 
very low could materially lift the position 
of its rank if it would really make a sincere 
effort to arouse more school spirit and 
then give more careful attention to its 
method of child accounting. 
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University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1927 


Two Weeks’ Term, June 13-25 


(Intensive Education Courses) 


Six Weeks’ Terms, June 25-August 2; August 2-September 3 
(Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks’ Term, June 13-August 6 


(Pre-medical Science Courses) 


Childhood Education Program 


Featuring: 
MODERN MOVEMENTS IN } ADEQUATE DEMONSTRATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— SCHOOL— 
A notable unit course, with regu- Five classrooms, pre-school, kinder- 
lar staff supplemented by distin- garten, primary, third grade and 
guished guest teachers. This and sight saving, with able teachers 
other theory courses correlated and excellent facilities; all on the 
with observation and demonstra- campus. Observation course car- 
tion school. T ries college credit. 





Special Lectures by: 


PATTY HILL, Columbia; LUCY GAGE, Peabody; GRACE ANNA FRY, 
NETTA FARIS, JULIA BOTHWELL, ALLIE HINES, Cincinnati. 








FULL COURSES BY THE FOLLOWING REGULAR STAFF MEMBERS: 


RUTH STREITZ (Foundations of Method, Experiments with Young Children) 
L. A. PECHSTEIN (Psychology of the Kindergarten-Primary Child) 
ADA HART ARLITT (Psychology and Methods of Pre-School Education) 
CATHERINE M. COX (Education of Superior Children, The Problem Child) 
FRANCES JENKINS (Methods in Reading, Methods in English) 
MARY G. WAITE (Kindergarten and Primary Curricula, Art Work, Etc.) 








yeoman series of popular lectures. Excursions, swimming, tennis, gym- 

nasium facilities. University located on beautiful hill-top site, at begin- 
ning of mile-long park. Grand opera nightly at Zoological Gardens. National 
League baseball, and other attractions typical of a great city. 


Numerous Offerings in General Education and Liberal Arts 


For Bulletin Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 








CINCINNATI, THE HOME OF CO-OPERATIVE TEACHER-TRAINING 




















Vocational Education in Kentucky 


G. IvAN BARNES, 


Director of Vocational Education, assisted by Alcie Kinslow, T. W. Freeman, Homer 
Nichols and Cleveland Moore 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION (BARNES) 


The economic demands for different 


knowledge and skills in the work of the 
work, and the different interests, aptitudes 
and abilities of individuals, furnish a sound 
basis for vocational education. Democ- 
racy in education means an equal oppor- 
tunity for every individual to prepare for 


his chosen vocation and to realize a greater 
satisfaction in life from that choice. Ken- 
tucky’s scheme for Vocational Education 
is predicted on the theory of adjusting the 
curriculum to meet the needs of individuals 
or groups of individuals of like needs. 
The following tables show the develop- 
ment of vocational education from its 
beginning: 


STATISTICAL DATA FOR INSTRUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 











Number and Total Total 

YEAR types of Enrollment number of Pris iL 
departments depart- pose 

Ag. | HE. |. Tr. Ag. | H.E.| Tr —— 

1917-1918 8 8 10 171 344 137 26 652 
1918-1919 25 17 25 785 929 520 65 2095 
1919-1920 34 13 44 1004 774 929 91 2532 
1920-1921 30 21 50 1040 1471 598 101 3241 
1921-1922 36 26 39 1285 1100 583 101 3283 
1922-1923 54 16 36 1877 755 675 106 3277 
1923-1924 64 15 53 1996 793 767 132 3620 
1924-1925 78 17 47 2799 850 772 143 4490 
1925-1926 79 24 42 3126 875 620 145 4941 
































It has been found that subjects poorly 
taught give correspondingly bad results, 
while subjects well taught give correspond- 


ingly good results. 
well as subject-matter 


tional, education. 


content, 


The teacher then as 


is an 
essential factor in any program for voca- 
Recognizing this fact, 


the State Board for Vocational Education 
is attempting to set up a teacher-training 
scheme for the purpose of giving specific 
training in the field of agriculture, home 
economics and trades and industries respec- 
tively. The following table shows progress 
to date: 


STATISTICAL DATA SHOWING PROGRESS OF TEACHER-TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL 











EDUCATION 
. Total Total Total Total 

YEAR Number and types Enrollment number | enroll- | number number 

of classes of ment super- teacher 

classes visors trainers 

a OR ee Ag. | H. E. | Tr. 

1917-1918 6 0 0 21 0 0 9 21 5 6 
1918-1919 18 12 0 54 170 0 30 224 7 25 
1919-1920 8 15 0 56 118 0 23 174 8 11 
1920-1921 8 12 3 43 58 36 23 137 4 7 
1921-1922 10 9 2 67 40 35 21 142 3 7 
1922-1923 10 9 4 81 48 52 23 191 3 7 
1923-1924 10 9 4 72 63 147 23 282 4 8 
1924-1925 10 9 4 103 23 91 23 217 4 8 
1925-1926 11 6 q 130 110 155 24 395 4 9 
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QUESTIONS: 


1. Does the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education impose arbitrary standards 
upon the states? 


No. Section 8, of the Federal Vocational 
Act preserves the autonomy of the State 
and places the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a program for vocational 
education squarely upon the State. 


2. What are some of the more important 
standards for vocational education? 


a. Vocational classes must be of less 
than college grade. 

b. The school must be under public 
supervision and control. 

c. Enrollment must be limited to 
persons 14 years of age and over. 

d. Vocational education funds must 
be matched by local boards. 


3. How can school authorities secure the 
establishment of vocational classes? 


Persons desiring information as to the 
requirements for vocational classes in the 
fields of agriculture, home economics or 
trades, should address communication to 


the State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


II. THe DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION (BARNES) 


The agricultural situation at present is 
indeed complex. Its improvement de- 
pends upon both technical training and 
business practices. The farmer must 
utilize more effectively the discoveries of 
science and modern machinery. The pur- 
pose of vocational education in agriculture 
is to give systematic, technical and practi- 
cal instruction in agriculture to those who 
are now farming or preparing to enter the 
business of farming. 


Agricultural instruction should deal with 
farm enterprise in crops; animal produc- 
tion and with managerial work connected 
with these enterprises. It demands study, 
observation, demonstration and practice 
in operative and managerial activities 
under actual farm conditions. The much 
talked of project work is but an opportunity 
for the high school pupil to try out, under 
farm conditions, the best practices known 
to agriculture. 





DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Number Departments 














Enrollments 
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From recent studies, it has been found 
that from 60 to 75 per cerft of the high 
school pupils who receive vocational 
instruction in agriculture are engaged in 
agricultural work; 54 per cent being engaged 
in actual farming, 5 per cent in related 
occupations, 8 per cent continuing their 
education in Agricultural College and 9 per 
cent are yet unaccounted for. This is, 
perhaps, as it should be. Departments of 
agriculture are reaching increasingly large 
numbers of high school pupils and adults 
every year. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. On what basis should a department of 
agriculture be established? 


A department may be established on 
one-half, three-fourths or fulltime basis, 
depending upon conditions in the school. 
A sufficiently large number of farm boys 
interested in agricultural instruction is 
necessary. A sound high school organiza- 
tion must be maintained. Funds will be 
apportioned on the basis of the amount of 
time devoted to agricultural instruction. 
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2. What are the qualifications of an 
agriculture teacher? 


Agriculture teachers must be graduates 
of standard colleges of agriculture or their 
equivalent, must have had at least two 
years’ farm experience since the age of 
twelve, and must have at least fifteen 
credits in education. 


3. What equipment is needed for depart- 
ments of agriculture? 


The agricultural room should contain 
tables, chairs, blackboards, simple farm 
shop equipment and other equipment 
necessary to the proper conduct of the 
work. The amount will depend upon 
types of courses that should be offered for 
respective communities. 


III. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOME 
Economics EDUCATION (KINSLOW) 


“‘Home-making is the occupation which 
centers around the home, whether that 
home be the co-operative enterprise con- 
ducted by a husband and wife for the 
benefit of their children, or a place called 
home by the unmarried woman or married 
woman without family.” 


Statistics show that about 90 per cent 
of all girls marry and become home-makers, 
and that 90 per cent of all expenditures in 
the home is made by the wife and mother. 
The 1920 Census report shows that 75 per 
cent of all girls in Kentucky, 15 years of age 
and above are married. The same report 
shows that there are 546,306 families in 
Kentucky, which means a demand for a 
minimum of 546,306 trained home-makers. 
Every girl needs training for the duties*of 
home-making. 





STATISTICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
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Number of centers where 


[—] Home Economics is taught Ml 


Number of departments 
that can be subsidized 
by available funds. 





In county systems each school offering 
home economics was counted separately. 


In cities only one count was made for 
entire system. If individual departments 
were counted the number would be con- 
siderably larger. 


Total number of home _ economics 
teachers in public white schools 1926-27 is 
180. 


There has been a steady and wholesome 
increase in the number of home economics 
departments since the beginning of the 
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work in Kentucky. The small amount of 
federal funds available for teaching home 
economics has prohibited reimbursement 
in more than a very small percentage of the 
departments offering courses of high stand- 
ard and worthy of consideration. Few 
adult classes have been maintained each 
year, but because of the meager amount 
of funds available these are in only a small 
percentage of the places wanting and 
needing adult classes in home-making. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. What is the purpose of vocational 
education in home economics? 


a. To help:girls solve more efficiently 
the immediate problems in the home 
and everyday life. 

b. To prepare girls and women for the 
vocation of home-making. 

c. Toassist those who are already active 
home-makers in solving their prob- 
lems. 


2. What is included in home economics 
classes? 


The classes should be of such type to 
train for home-making as a composite 
vocation. They should consist of some- 
thing more than cooking and sewing, which 
are only two of the many responsibilities 
of the home-maker. Home _ economics 
classes should give well-rounded training 
for the many functions in the home, such 
as: 


a. Care and rearing of children. 

b. Selection, planning and care of house 
and its equipment. 

c. Selection, preparation and _ serving 
of foods. 

d. Selection, care and construction of 
clothing. 

e. Proper habits and standards in 
health. 

f. Wise and economical expenditure of 
income. 

g. Managerial ability in order to spend 
time and energy efficiently. 

h. Participation in social and civic life 
of the community. 

i. Maintenance of wholesome social 
life and recreation in the home. 


Instruction should include both labora- 
tory and class discussion. 


Definite home problems should parallel 
home economics classwork. 


3. What are the qualifications of a home 
economics teacher? 


Home economics teachers should be 
graduates of home economics departments 
of standard colleges and should have at 
least fifteen credits in education including 
methods and supervised teaching in home 
economics. 


4. What equipment is needed for home 
economics departments? 


The department should be above ground 
level and situated to be made as much like 
a home as possible. It should have at 
least one laboratory (preferably two) with 
sufficient number of stoves, tables, sinks, 
sewing machines, chairs, cabinets and other 
simple equipment necessary to teach 
various phases of home-making. 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADES 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(FREEMAN) 


Industrial education has a_ two-fold 
purpose: First, to provide a training that 
will prepare youths of fourteen years of age 
and over to secure profitable employment 
in some industrial occupation, and second, 
to provide a training for persons already 
employed in industry, that will fit them for 
greater usefulness and for promotion. 


The industries of our country have 
expanded and grown so rapidly that the 
usual sources of efficient, skilled workers 
have become inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of industry for workers. The old 
apprenticeship method of training has 
broken down and in its place has come 
industrial education and in the proportion 
that industrial education has been accepted 
as a responsibility of our public school 
system, just so has industrial education 
developed in Kentucky. 


The accompanying graph will show at a 
glance the development of industrial 
education in Kentucky from its beginning 
to the present year. 
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The irregular development of the pro- 
gram is accounted for by changes of policy 
and supervisors from time to time. While 
the development has been irregular and the 
present enrollment is well below the high 
peak of 1920, which was sub-normal, the 
general tendency has been upward and 
steady. So far this year the increase in 
enrollment is the greatest for any year 
since 1920 and indications are that the 
increase for 1927, will more than offset the 
loss in 1926. 

QUESTIONS: 


1. What types of classes are best suited 
to the needs of cities of less than 25,000 
population in Kentucky? 


For the youth of fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, the part-time class is the most 
suitable. It is more flexible, more readily 
adapted to the changing needs to the com- 
munity than the day-trade class. It is 
inexpensive in building and equipment. 


For the adult worker of sixteen years of 
age and over, the evening class is the most 
practical. It does not interfere with the 
steady employment of the worker. It is 
inexpensive as to equipment and operation. 


2. What is the most effective means of 
setting up an industrial program in 
any community? 


The responsibility for setting up and 
conducting an industrial program rests 
directly upon the local school authorities. 


Whenever superintendents accept this 
responsibility and actively interest them- 
selves in the matter, permanent, worth- 
while programs will be set up. A local 
supervisor or director responsible for the 
success of such a program is as essential 
as any departmental head. 


3. How are the individuals who profit by 
* trade and industrial education dis- 
tributed as to groups or classes? 


By far the greatest percentage of individ- 
uals who are reached by trade and indus- 
trial education are enrolled in some form 
of part-time or extension classes. Statis- 
tics show that of the 421,941 individuals 
who were enrolled in trades and industrial 
classes in the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, more than 
380,000 or 90 per cent were persons who 
had quit school and were employed in 
trades and industries. 


4. Fromwhat source should school author- 
ities secure teachers of tradesand indus- 
trial classes? 


Authorities on the subject are agreed 
that it is absolutely essential that teachers 
of trades and industrial classes should be 
experts in their trades or occupations. 


Ninety per cent of individuals enrolled 
in trades and industrial classes are em- 
ployed in industry and their enrollment in 
trades and industrial classes is a voluntary 
act. Individuals will not voluntarily enroll 
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in a Class unless they have confidence in, 
and respect for, the skill and knowledge 
of the teacher. It is a difficult matter fora 
purely technically or academically trained 
man to command this confidence and 
respect. 


V. REHABILITATION THROUGH VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING (NICHOLS AND 
Moore) 


In 1922, the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
accepted the provisions of the Act, pro- 
viding for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation, which is defined as ‘‘the 
process of rendering a disabled person fit 
to engage in renumerative occupation.” 


Rehabilitation through vocational train- 
ing is a new phase of the State’s educational 
system. This new idea in education con- 
tends that, not only should the handicapped 
person be trained, but that the training 
provided should be specifically adapted to 
the needs of the individual. 


-In a handicapped physical life the only 
sane way to diminish inequalities in oppor- 
tunities is to re-train, or if necessary, re- 
direct the mind and muscular force, that 
such life may be able to render useful 
service to the Commonwealth. 


The aims of rehabilitation are (1) to 
train physically handicapped boys and 
girls for some specific occupation, (2) to 
assist vocationally handicapped persons to 
become re-adjusted to other occupations 
in which they may become self supporting. 


The process of rehabilitation includes 
(1) eligibility of the applicant, (2) the 
training program,(3) supervision, (4) place- 
ment. 


To be eligible a person must be over 
fourteen years of age and must possess a 
vocational, as well as a physical handicap. 
To arrive at the eligibility of an applicant, 
three points are considered: (1) the appli- 
cation, (2) the contact, and (3) the survey. 


After eligibility has been established, 
three steps are necessary in determining 
the training program: (1) the objective, 
(2)-planning the course, and (3) the training 
agency. 


When a training program has_ been 
planned, the next step is the supervision 
of the trainee, which is done (1) by visits, 
(2) by reports, and (3) by correspondence. 
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After the training program has been com- 
pleted, placement, the next step in voca- 
tional rehabilitation, must be provided. 
Under this head, three points are con- 
sidered: (1) securing the job, (2) the wage, 
and (3) follow-up after placement. 


Eligible persons are entitled to (1) free 
tuition, (2) fees, and (3) supplies. 


Representative rehabilitation cases: 


A training program for shoe repairing 
was planned by the supervisor for a young 
man who was without employment. The 
training program called for an expenditure 
of $80.00. After its completion, the young 
man went into business for himself in his 
home town and has an average income 
of $250.00 per month. 


One young lady with artistic talent was 
sent to a Commercial Art School. She is 
now employed by a large concern as de- 
signer. Her initial salary is $20.00 per 
week, and she has contracts with larger 
firms for special work. For this type of’ 
work, she has received $60.00 for ten 
designs and $49.50 for designs which ~ 
required two days’ work. 
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CERTIFICATION IN KENTUCKY 
W. C. BELL, 


Director of Certification, State Department 
of Education 


Authority to issue teachers’ certificates 
is vested in the State Department of 
Education and in officials of State normal 
schools and State University. This dual 
vestment of authority to issue certificates 
appears to be one of the most difficult for 
many teachers to understand. It probably 
occasions the writing of more letters of 
explanation than any other one question 
relating to the issuance of certificates. 


Prior to 1924 Kentucky Certification 
Laws, made no provision for the renewal 
of elementary certificates except upon 
teaching experience. The Certification 
Law that became operative in June of that 
year, provided for the renewal of elementary 
and high school certificates on basis of 
training. Perhaps the best plan to convey 
information concerning teachers’ certificates 
in Kentucky is by the question and answer 
method. A few typical questions frequently 
addressed to the Division of Certification 
with substance of answers usually given 
are suggested below: 


“Dear Sir—I hold a first-grade certificate. 
How can I get it renewed?” 


A first-grade certificate may have been 
issued under Acts of 1920 or under Acts of 
1924. If issued under Acts of 1920, it is 
subject to renewal for a four-year period 
under Section 4501a-4 Kentucky Statutes, 
if the holder submit evidence of having 
taught eight consecutive years on that 
type of certificate. If issued under Acts 
of 1924, it is subject to renewal for a two- 
year period where the holder furnishes 
evidence of having earned two additional 
units of standard high school credit and 
credit for six weeks residence work in a 
standard normal school during the life of 
the certificate. A first-grade certificate, 
issued under Acts of 1920 or Acts of 1924, 
may under provisions of Acts of 1926, be 
reissued as a certificate of local validity 
where the holder of such certificate is not a 
high school. graduate and has earned two 
or more units high school credit during the 
’ life of the certificate; or if the holder of 
certificate of either type has during the 
life of the certificate graduated from an 
accredited high school and earned sixteen 





Asheville Normal 
and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Sesston—June 13-July 22, 1927 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks, 6,000 feet high. 

1,800 attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states 
and two foreign countries, 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the state summer schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-one universities and 
teachers colleges, 

225 courses offered for Kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, high school teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals, 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks, Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount, 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week, 
Tuition $12 for four courses, 

Reduced round-trip fares to-Asheville good for four 
months, 


Write for complete catalog now ready 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President ~ 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 














or more semester hours standard college 
or standard normal school credit, his 
certificate is subject to reissuance as a 
certificate of state-wide validity. This 
particular feature of the General Certifica- 
tion Law of 1926 fixes the requirement for 
an elementary certificate of state-wide 
validity at graduation from an accredited 
high school with college credit for at least 
sixteen semester hours. Acts of 1924 also 
provided for the issuance of the standard 
elementary certificate to a graduate from 
an accredited high school who earned 
successful grades in an elementary teachers’ 
examination. This type of certificate is 
subject to renewal where the _ holder 
furnishes evidence of having earned credit 
for sixteen or more semester hours stand- 
ard college or standard normal school 
work during the life of the certificate. 


“What are the requirements for the renewal 
of the elementary certificate of local validity 
provided for in the Acts of 1926?” 


A certificate of this type is subject to 
renewal where the holder furnishes evidence 
of having earned two additional units of 
high school credit during the life of the 
certificate. 
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“What are the requirements for renewal 
of the provisional elementary certificate pro- 
vided for in sub-section 2, section 4386a-7, 
Common School Law 1926?” 


A certificate of this type is issued to an 
applicant who furnishes evidence of grad- 
uation from an accredited high school with 
additional credit of sixteen or more semester 
hours standard college or standard normal 
school work. It is subject to renewal when 
the holder submits evidence of having 
earned sixteen or more semester hours 
additional standard college credit during 
the life of the certificate. 


“What are the requirements for renewal or 
reissuance of provisional elementary certifi- 
cates, first grade or second grade, issued to 
normal school students under provisions 
of the Acts of 1924?” 


The Acts of 1924, made no provision for 
renewal of certificates of this type, however 
the holder of the first-grade provisional 
elementary certificate, thus issued, may 
satisfy requirement for its reissuance as a 
normal school certificate by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction on re-enter- 
ing the school where his credits were earned 
and earning therein two additional units 
standard high school credit. The holder 
of the provisional elementary certificate, 
second grade, thus issued, may satisfy re- 
quirement for issuance of a normal school 
certificate by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on re-entering the normal 
school where credits were earned and 
earning therein sufficient additional credit 
to raise his residence credit to at least four 
units and his total credit to at least eight 
units standard high school work. Teachers 
holding normal school provisional elemen- 
tary certificates of first or second grade, 
issued by the normal school, can therefore 
more easily satisfy requirements for the 
issuance of certificates by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction on re-entering 
normal school where original credits were 
earned. 


“What are the requirements for the issuance 
of high school certificates through the depart- 
ment of education and how should the appli- 
cant proceed to secure such certificate?” 


An applicant should first write to the 
Division of Certification requesting that 
he send application form supplied by the 
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department for this purpose. After enter- 
ing data, indicated on the application form, 
it should be mailed to the Director of Certi- 
fication. Upon receiving this application 
he will immediately write the officials of 
the institutions where the applicant has 
had training requesting certified trans- 
cript of college credits of this applicant. 
When this transcript of credits is received, 
the Director of Certification assembles 
with it, all correspondence relating to the 
applicant and reviews same to ascertain 
if all data, submitted, satisfy legal require- 
ments for the issuance of a certificate. If 
data, submitted, establish the fact that the 
applicant is of legal age, of good moral 
character, and that he has earned standard 
college credit for at least sixty-four semester 
hours, twelve of which are for professional 
training, the Director of Certification will 
issue a provisional high school certificate, 
valid for use in the public high or public 
elementary schools of the State for a period 
of four years and subject to a four-year re- 
newal where the holder submits evidence 
of having earned thirty-two semester hours 
of additional standard college credit during 
the life of the certificate. The provisional 
high school certificate is subject to such 
renewals until the holder has graduated 
from a standard senior college, after which 
he is entitled to the issuance of a standard 
high school certificate, valid for four years 
and subject to life extension after three 
years successful teaching experience pro- 
vided transcript of -credits upon which 
standard high school certificate was issued 
includes college credit for twenty-four or 
more semester hours standard college credit 
for professional training. This service is 
rendered through the Department of Edu- 
cation to students of private colleges. 


Elementary and high school certificates 
of equal validity are issued by the officials 
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issued through the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Certification Laws of Kentucky now 
provide for the issuance of but one type 
of certificate on basis of examination. This 
is known as a local certificate. It is issued 
to any applicant who earns average grade 
of at least 80% with no subject grade less 


formation concerning various types of 
certificates issued through the Depart- 
ment of Education, all which are of 
State-wide validity.. The various types 
of certificates issued by officials of the 
State institutions, as heretofore sug- 
gested, require the same amount of 
training and offer to teachers similar 
renewal and extension privileges. 
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THE GROWTH OF KENTUCKY 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS— 
THEIR CURRENT NEEDS 


J. B. HoLttoway, 
High School Supervisor 


It is difficult to name the daté at which 
public secondary education had its begin- 
ning in Kentucky. Prior to 1900 aJmost 
all efforts at secondary education in the 
State were confined to the private 
academies. There were many in the 
State, a great number of which did very 
excellent work. At this time. there were 
perhaps not more than ten or twelve 
publicly supported high schools. From 
1900 to 1908, the number of public high 
schools grew to be about fifty with a 
probable enrollment of five thousand. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 

The laws placing a legal obligation upon 
the cities of the first, second, third and 
fourth classes to maintain high schools 
have been revised and rewritten from 
time to time. Prior to 1908, all cities of 
such classes were required to maintain 
“a system of public schools, including 
kindergarten, elementary, evening schools, 
manual training schools and high schools.”’ 
Since, in 1908 the High School Supervisor 
states that there were about fifty high 
schools, it is very probable that all such 
cities were then meeting the legal require- 
ment of maintaining a public high school. 


Independent graded schools were not 
specifically required to maintain high 
schools prior to 1914, although many did 
so before that time. The legislative session 
of 1914, required all independent graded 
schools to operate an elementary school 
and a high school. There are now many 
excellent high schools in these independent 
districts. One hundred and _ thirty-two 
independent graded districts now main- 
tain accredited high schools. However, 
some of these districts have never met this 
legal requirement. 

The Legislature of 1908 enacted a 
measure requiring all counties of the State 
to maintain at least one first-class four- 
year high school. For the most part, the 
counties met their obligation immediately. 
At the ‘present time only one county is 
without a legal public high school. It is 
quite likely that September, 1927, will find 
all counties maintaining high schools in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
law. The number of high schools in each 
county varies from one to ten. There, 
perhaps, should be an average of six first- 
class high schools in each county, making 
a total of 720 for the State including those 
in the cities and independent graded 
districts. 


HicH ScHOOL GROWTH 1908-27 
An effort has been made to show, in the 
table below, the public high school growth 
since 1908. 


Kentucky HicH ScHoots 1908-1927 











Date, June 30 — No. ee No. of Teachers} Enrollment Graduates 
1908 20 
1909 73 shee Be dees 
1910 120 54 136 6,942 = 
1911 171 69 230 8,159 612 
1912 229 85 514 8,656 877 
1913 381 100 629 11,856 1,276 
1914 Th 123 593 14,237 1,547 
1915 340 134 637 15,547 1,870 
1916 uae 149 762 18,850 2,208 
1917 376 170 815 20,800 2,517 
1918 390 185 1,165 22,929 2,349 
1919 400 202 1,148 215255 ~_ 
1920 394 220 1,210 19,888 
1921 394 225 1,541 25,939 
1922 486 228 oo ae wih 
1923 529 263 1,543 35,806 4,348 
1924 492 286 1,720 38,575 4,955 
1925 496 311 1,816 37,264 ” 
1926 551 342 1,915 . - 
1927 546 = : 


























*Data not available. 
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Each column in the table shows a steady 
and somewhat remarkable growth. How- 
ever, one must remember that a similar 
growth—in some states more rapid—has 
taken place throughout the country. Per- 
haps the most satisfying item in the table 
is the continuous and rapid growth in the 
number of accredited high schools. This 
means that the high schools of the State 
are attaining to a high standard in equip- 
ment, organization and qualified faculties. 


As teacher preparation has grown in 
favor in the university and colleges of the 
State it has become increasingly easier to 
secure college graduates to staff the 
schools. Now approximately seventy-five 
per cent of the high school teachers are 
college graduates. Principals of ail accred- 
ited high schools must be college graduates. 
The time is not far distant—perhaps it 
should be now—when all teachers of high 
school subjects must be college graduates 
with special preparation in the subjects 
which one is to teach and with special and 
definite professional preparation. 


HIGH SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The early high school in Kentucky offered 
a “four-year classical course’ consisting 
of the following: 


1. Four years of English—Composi- 
tion, Rhetoric, History of Literature 
and a detailed analysis of a few 
classics. 


2. Four years of Mathematics—Algebra 
two years, Plane Geometry, Solid 
Geometry one-half year, and Plane 
Trigonometry one-half year. 


3. Four years of Latin—Beginning 
Latin, Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 


4. Four years of History—Ancient 
History, Mediaeval and Modern 
History, English History and Ameri- 
can History. 


5. Science—Rarely more than technical 
Botany and Physics. No laboratory 
work in either course. 


The equipment employed to offer such a 
course was in but few instances more than 
the textbook in the various subjects. It 
was a common expression ten to twenty 
years ago to say “get all in your books and 
you will do well.” 


This meant that the 
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high school youngster had no time for any 
thing save the four or five texts which he 
carried to school. The writer has known 
pupils to re-read a history lesson as many 
as twelve to fifteen times; to solve algebra 
and geometry problems three and _ four 
times; to retranslate a Caesar assignment 
until it was memorized; to solve physics 
problems three or four times to make sure 
the correct answer had been found. Such 
procedure led to mechanical repetitions, 
rather than to scientific study and analysis 
leading to a mastery of the truth witha 
richness of illustration. It is little wonder 
that so few of those enrolling in the first 
year ever remained to graduate. The 
“‘professor’’ usually justified his procedure 
by saying ‘‘I make it so ‘stiff’ that only the 
best ever get through” or ‘‘many shall be 
called but few chosen.’’ The most used 
“piece of equipment” was the ‘‘professor’s” 
voice. ‘‘He told it to them.” 


The high school in Kentucky has passed 
from that situation to the one in which the 
school is a well equipped laboratory of 
books and apparatus in which the teacher 
directs the pupil at work. The pupil does 
not repeat the same problem, but he 
repeats the principle in many situations 
thereby gaining a richness of experience 
and a definite knowledge of application or 
generalization. Equipment has grown in 
value from a few dollars in 1910 to several 
millions at the present time. Require- 
ments for accredited relations call for at 
least 250 volumes in the library. Every 
one knows that not fewer than 
volumes are needed to serve adequately 
the curriculum of the comprehensive high 
school. . The board of education in each 
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administrative unit should establish the 
policy of appropriating a definite amount 
each year to be used in the purchase of 
teaching equipment—library, charts, maps, 
scientific apparatus and illustrative ma- 
terial—to make the curriculum concrete. 


PRESENT OR TODAY’sS STATUS OF THE 
HicH ScHOOLS 


It is thought profitable to sketch the 
exact present status of the high schools 
in a tabulation. 





Status OF Kentucky HiGH ScHoots Marcu 22, 1927 























arin Public White Public Colored Private Secondary 
High Schools High Schools Schools 
1 CEST LES Fa a 72 = 25 
OE LE 78 5 26 
(LOTS Ut 5 Ae 186 8 25 
Ist class non-accredited... 80 10 10* 
2nd class non-accredited..................... 30 2 0 
3rd class non-accredited... 92 9 0 
SOL) | ne rea! 0 17 1 
Cet) 6) 2) 5c (a ae ne eee 8 0 0 
0 | eR ee Se 546 51 87 
*10 Reporting but not accredited. 
Many of the first-class approved schools 2. Library and _Laboratory—The 


have applied for accredited relations. 
They will be visited before May Ist. 
Those which do not meet the required 
standards will receive a report pointing out 
deficiencies and will be given an oppor- 
tunity to meet requirements. There is no 
reason why an unaccredited school should 
continue as such. Boards of education 
should acquaint themselves with the stand- 
ards of accredited schools and meet them 
in every respect. There is no necessity 
for the employment of unqualified teachers. 
College-prepared people are waiting. When 
the right appeal is made the present 
Writer has never known a community to 
fail to erect an adequate building, purchase 
ample library and laboratory equipment 
and employ qualified teachers. 


CURRENT NEEDS 


The writer desires to point out some 
urgent and specific needs of Kentucky 
high schools. Others might be mentioned 
but seven are selected and enumerated 
with but little comment: 


1. Modern School Plants—Ample 
grounds; modern buildings, scientifically 
lighted and heated; adequate auditorium 
and gymnasium; all classrooms equipped 
with modern comfortable furniture. 


‘Unpublished paper by J. B, Holloway on Financing Kentucky Schools. 


library should consist of a standard encyclo- 
pedia, dictionaries, magazines, maps, charts 
and well selected reference works. The 
number of books exclusive of encyclopedia, 
dictionaries and duplicates should be an 
average of ten to fifteen volumes per stu- 
dent. The laboratory should be adequate 
for the presentation of the sciences in the 
curriculum. 


3. Professionally Prepared Teachers— 
The minimum preparation for any high 
school instructor should be the bachelor’s 
degree. One should teach one’s major 
of preparation. One should have profes- 
sional preparation amounting to eighteen 
to twenty-four semester hours. Successful 
teaching should be necessary to the con- 
tinuation of one in the profession. 


4. Adequate Funds for Salaries—The 
average salary of a fulltime high school 
teacher, including principal, at the present 
time is about $1,300.00. The minimum is 
about $900.00. The minimum salary 
should be $1,500.00. The average salary, 
including the principal’s salary, should be 
about $1,800.00. This means, of course, 
that much more money must be made 
available for salaries. More money can be 
made available without increasing property 
taxes.’ 
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The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 








Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers for educational institutions—private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers and other workers to larger fields of service. 
a commercial organization. Service free to institutions and at three-fifths of usual charge to teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


The Bureau is in no sense 











It should be done. It must be done if 
the profession is to develop and hold more 
able men and women. 


5. Adequate Supervision—There is but 
one administrative unit in the State—the 
one first-class city—which is able to develop 
and finance its own supervision of secondary 
education. The State, therefore, must 
maintain a supervisory staff. In fact it 
should be done by the State. There should 
be no fewer than five high school supervisors 
in the State at the present time. The 
following plan is suggestive: 


a. Create five supervisory districts, with 
an average of twenty-four counties 
each. 


b. Locate a supervisor in each district. 
Establish district headquarters for the 
school year of nine months. However, 
little more than Saturdays would be 
spent at headquarters, for the job is 
essentially a field job. 


c. The chief supervisor would be located 
in the department’s offices. His 
district would be, perhaps, smaller 
than twenty-four counties. He would 
be charged with the duties in the main 
office and with district conferences. 


d. All supervisors would spend the three 
summer months in the department’s 
office preparing work for the follow- 
ing year and compiling the annual 
biennial reports. 


6. Definitely Planned Programs for 
High Schools in Each Administrative 
Unit—Each administrative unit, city, 
county and independent graded districts 
should develop a definite and well planned 
program of secondary-education. In the 
county this program should transcend 
county boundaries and co-operate with 
adjoining counties in developing high 
schools at community centers. It is very 
likely that the program will include a re- 
organ‘z.tion of the twelve-grade school on 
the basis of the six-year elementary school 


and a six-year high school—the 6x6 plap. 
There would probably be units as follows: 


a. Six-year elementary school. 

b. Six-year elementary school and three- 
year high school. 

c. Six-year elementary school and six- 
year high school. 


That would be done which serves the 
needs of the community, rather than that 
which serves the pride of the community. 


7. The Program of Studies—The high 
school should teach what the people need 
to know; that they may have better 
homes; that they may conserve the natural 
resources of the community; that they may 
produce more economically; that they may 
live happier. Nothing should be taught 
which does not function in the lives of the 
people. Such a program would include at 
least science, mathematics, literature, vo- 
cations, art, music, history and government. 


Since adjustment of individuals in the 
community is continuous and changing, the 
making of the program of studies is a con- 
tinuous process. Adjustment is co-opera- 
tive, the making of the program of studies 
is also a co-operative function. The ad- 
ministrator, the teacher, the pupil, and 
the layman each has a task to perform in 
keeping the program growing. 


Kentucky has only begun her program of 
secondary-education. It must be extended 
until all have an equal opportunity. The 
program of secondary-education must 
develop so that one has an opportunity to 
produce and be happy. It is quite likely 
that secondary-education may soon extend 
through the junior college or to the four- 
teenth grade, if so, Kentucky must be 
ready to meet such an extended program. 
At the present time there is much that is 
satisfactory, a great deal more about 
which one should be encouraged and yet 
still greater opportunities to make im- 
provement—to build for the future and for 
the benefit of those who are to conduct the 
activities of the future. 
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FACING FINANCIAL FACTS 
L. N. TAyYLor, 
Rural School A gent, Department of Education 


THE Ficures_ tabulated below are 
authentic. The census figures are taken 
from the school census of 1926 as published 
in the Public School Directory by the State 
Department of Education. The revenue 
figures are from the 1926 audit reports of 
school treasuries. The preceding year’s 
reports were used in three or four instances 
where no 1926 reports had been made. 
The per child figures were obtained by 
simple divisions, which were not verified, 
but which may be by any reader. 


Districts are of three kinds: (1) cities 
of first four classes; (2) graded school 
districts; and (3) rural (county) districts. 
Each rural (county) district includes all 
the county outside of the city and graded 
districts. The rural district is divided 
into subdistricts, some being simple and 
others consolidated. The rural district 
revenue figures here shown include all taxes 
collected from the county district at large 
and from all sub-district or consolidated 
school taxes in the county. 


PER CHILD REVENUES, shown in the 
last column, are most significant. Observe 
these figures for your own county. Com- 
pare them for the districts of your county. 
Compare them with the figures for other 
counties. See the inequality of opportu- 
nity that Kentucky provides by our present 
districting system. Democracy should 
mean equality of opportunity, but this 
system thwarts it. Equality is the theory 
on which our State constitution bases the 
school system and distributes State fund. 
But the State fund is less than thirty per 
cent of the actual school costs, and the 
other seventy per cent is inequably dis- 
tributed by a system that discriminates 
against the rural in ratio of three to one 
and against numerous poorer counties in 
ratio as high as six to one. 


As AMONG COUNTIES, compare per child 
revenues of Casey, Clinton, Elliott, Jack- 
son, Knox, Monroe, Morgan, Owsley and 
Wolfe with those of the more fortunate 
counties. The children in these counties 
are just like the rest, and should be similarly 
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treated. Their education is of equal im- 
portance to Kentucky. The need is 
obvious. The remedy is evident. An 
equalization fund must be provided. It 
should be distributed by the State Board of 
Education in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Legislature may prescribe to 
give the children in poorer counties a fair 
chance and to insure to the State a well 
developed citizenship. 


As WITHIN COUNTIES, note that the per 
child revenues are only one-third as much 
for the rural districts where two-thirds the 
children are. This situation tends to 
fasten upon the rural folk a condition of 
ignorant peasantry. Deplorable states- 
manship. And the remedy is available. 
The county school system must be unified. 
For twenty years we have been tending 
away from the old local district unit 


’ toward the county-wide unit of school 


administration. The city, rural and graded 
districts of the county should be unified 
under one board of education, with the 
same tax rate, term length, and school 
service for all. 


THE CouNTY-wIDE UNIT of school 
administration offers many advantages. 
It simplifies, unifies, the problem within 
the county. It will make present graded 
schools available as centers of larger con- 
solidations, serving wider areas and greater 
numbers. It will unify all public spirit 
and educational sentiment in the county 
in support of the main issue. It will make 
the business efficiency of townsmen avail- 
able for county board membership. It 
will provide supervision and growth for 
graded schools. It will replace rivalry with 
co-operation. It will correct present dis- 
criminations against the colored and the 
rural white. It will tend to remove social 
barriers and prejudices between country 
and town. It proposes no injustice on any 
one. It is practical. It is coming. Hasten 
it. 
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TABULATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CENSUS AND REVENUES RAISED By 
LOCAL (NOT STATE) TAXATION IN KENTUCKY PRESENTING, 
(1) THE COUNTY AS A WHOLE, AND (2) THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF COUNTY TOTALS AMONG 
THE CITY, VILLAGE (GRADED), 
AND RURAL (COUNTY) 
DISTRICTS 


By L. N. Taytor 
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Counties by Districts | O 4S 7 Counties by Districts | VU HS : Gan 
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Sk 3o8 35 s Py a) 
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ADAIR........0...s.--------------e-| 4,705]$ 31,861.27 |$ 6.73 || Boyp. 10 ,453/$256 355.25 |$24.52 
Columbia sevice SEF] 0OS7-91 1 28:63 1) Ashland... 6, 619} 171, 963.50 | 25.98 
PRT icon ccscc en eee) «OPO 236 } «4-48 Catlettsburg.._........... 1,303 44° 571.42 | 34.21 
BAM WIOW 3c ccsccsccccectccs 666 9,271.27 13.92 
ALLEN. scctosnteresesencweeeef Sy QO) BB, 11134 | 13.62 1.2.) eee Picea 1,865) 30,549.06 | 16.38 
Scottsville... Re: 788| 24,256.76 | 30.78 
2 es pees 3,332) 31,854.58 | 9.56 || Bovim.___........................... 3,799} 112,049.38 | 29.49 
LN 7 | 1,607} 66,056.62 | 41.11 
ANDERSON........... 2,201} 36,907.04 | 16.77 CSS eee: 2,192} 45,992.76 | 20.98 
Lawrencebur g. 353) 16,241.48 | 46.01 
Glensboro... eee ao) 1,287.79 | 16.64 |) BRACKEN............................ 58,650.42 | 21.38 
ce el 1,778) 19,417.97 | 10:95 || Augusta... 15,122.86 | 39.38 
- Brooksville.......... 13,242.04 | 74.25 
Batitarp—Rural.............. 3,022} 72,790.95 | 24.22 Germantown 4,331.80 | 37.34 
LUE DER S eee! 25,953.72 | 16.23 
BaRREN......... 95,834.58 | 13.92 
Cave City... Z 9,836.71 | 33.34 || BREATHITT.......................... 42,335.62 | 6.72 
Cl 5 ae 39,303.32 | 38.72 || Jackson... 12,335.62 | 21.53 
Glasgow Junction.......... 109} 2,923.48 | 26.82 WRN 30,000.00 | 5.24 
Hiseville... Pets i 124) 2,931.50 | 23.64 
11 SR coer! 5,340} 40,839.57 | 7.65 || BRECKINRIDGE.................. 5,052| 53,746.87 | 10.64 
Cloverport.....................- 433] 7,527.63 | 17.15 
i  raeee re ars 3,265) 51,093.30 | 15.65 Hardinsburg.................... 213) 6,335.43 | 29.74 
Bethel... 127 5,342.90 | 42.07 Sewington.... 153 4,917.92 | 32.14 
Owingsville._. 7 : 44,27 Stephensport............:..... 85] 1,519.19 | 17.87 
Lig: Ce 20.32 LC SES ee eee 4,168} 33,446.70 | 8.02 
Sharpsburg.....................- 7 36.01 
SEE Sa, 10:09 7) Boar... 0... 2,508} 35,244.76 | 14.05 
Lebanon Junction.......... 372| 7,041.25 | 18.93 
ee Ren 13.89 Shepherdsville................ 164) 4,731.24 | 28.85 
Middlesboro 20.43 i Sa eee: 1,972] 23,472.27 | 11.90 
5 Sy) | ee 43.54 
Four Mile.....................- . .87 || BuTLER 3,679] 22,360.45 | 6.11 
Kettle Island... 275| 2,312.43 | 8.41 Rochester.......................- 173} 2,222.83 | 12.85 
ee eee 203; 7,278.98 | 35.86 UTS) Li Cree eter. 3,506] 20,137.62 | 5.7 
Straight Creek............ 274) 2,847.65 | 10.39 
DO ares es 6,455 41,572.24 | 6.44 || CaupweELb.....................-- 3,648] 66,829.19 | 18.32 
Princeton—White.......... 1,010} 42,760.30 | 42.34 
RoW 2,020) 83,391.39 | 41.28 || Princeton—Colored...... 261 y 418.38 | 13.10 
eens 80| 2,147.65 | 26.85 Fredonia... ere 119 4,767. 54 | 40.06 
2) es 172} 5,983.60 | 34.79 Rural 2,258] 15,882.97 | 7.08 
Petersburg... 148} 4,460.33 | 30.21 
Lo EES 96] 4,357.41 | 45.39 || Cattoway........................ 5,448] 66,214.54 | 12.15 
So See 111} 7,995.77 | 72.03 || Murray............................ 809} 24,907.70 | 30.79 
Cf RE senna 152} 10,764.11 | 70.82 Sh Eee 162} 3,299.52 | 20.37 
Rural........................| 1,261] 47,682.52 | 37.81 _ = Raa 4,477| 38,007.32 | 8.49 
CCU es 4,222) 153,845.45 | 36.44 || CAMPBELL........................ 13,362] 485,954.55 | 36.37 
Paris........:... 1,328) 54,941.27 | 41.37 Do 1,443] 36,475.98 | 25.28 
11) ER ee cee nae 2, 894) 98,904.18 | 34.18 || Clifton 747| 16,459.44 | 22.03 
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3 g bat a z | te 
a cs) a a= | ® 
g sg | & F se. | > 
Counties by Districts | © ns oo Counties by Districts | 2 2 = 
5 oy ts 5 $5 | 38 
= ee |e? - ee | me 
Dayton 2,015|$ 68,148.46 |$33.82 || CrirrenDeEN.......000.......... 3,203/$ 46,697.02 |$14.58 
ts, PHOMAS:...;.2.........| 1 369 115,500.00 | 84.37 || Marion 457| 18,354.61 | 40.16 
Newpont...<.......-...--.-..| Of 063 180,415.94 | 35.64 Dycusburg.................... 112} 1,147.24 | 10.24 
Carthage....................-.. 76| 2,341.60 | 30.81 11a) LT ae a ee EY 103 2) 697 .62 | 26.19 
Cold Spring..................|. 296] 6,541.01 | 22.10 12 0 eee 2,531 24. 497.55 | 9.56 
Cote Brilliant.............. 180} 2,950.35 | 16.39 i» 
Silver Grove.. 203} 8,177.58 | 40.28 || CuMBERLAND.................... 3,066} 22,413.18 | 7.31 
Southgate...) 284) 11,535.50 | 40.62 Burkesville................ 217} 5,030.78 | 23.18 
LEU) (a eee STIR 1,686} - 37,408.69 | 22.19 || Marrowbone................. 101} 2,363.97 | 23.41 
ii ceca! 2,748] 15,018.43 | 5.47 
CARLISLE 1,976] 39,473.92 | 19.98 ® 
ATI ECON: <5 nance cca ceses 184} 6,086.88 | 33.08 || Daviess... 10,605] 246,973.53 | 23.29 
I iirc: 217| 9,522.09 | 43.88 || Owensboro...................... 4,767| 144,111.19 | 30.23 
Rural a. ccccccan.as.nsstessecc.-| 1,575): 28;864.96 | 15.15 Pleasant Ridge............ 76 922.21 | 12.13 
| 52, ea ee: 5,762} 101,940.13 | 17.69 
CARROLL..........................| 1,911] 49,722.80 | 26.05 
Carrollton........} 559} 18,237.45 | 32.63 || EpmMonson—Rural..........| 3,554| 20,871.47 | 5.87 
CRE ee eee 137} 3,988.25 | 29.11 
Rural......... 1,215) 27,547.10 | 22.67 || Exziorr—Rural.............| 2,611} 8,296.54} 3.18 
CARTER... 7,000) GO;266217 | 8.25 || Hewitt... 2. ce 5,143] 67,715.47 | 18. 17 
Olive Hill... | 698 12,602.53 | 18.19 Irvine 856| 29,402.04 | 34.35 
CE) an a rena 110} 1,180.90 | 10.74 WRAVORNA ea 318} 11,182.76 | 35.16 
CS art 133 632.15 | 4.75 Maral. .2325..2.2-...|(o,900) (26, lae-00 | O-8% 
OCT cn) 117} 1,052.04} 8.99 
On 250} 1,966.84) 7.50’ || Waverrm. 2 13,650} 563,355.04 | 41.27 
ASRAYBON sco. te 340 8,588.77 | 25.26 Lexington: 2... 2... 9,870} 387 , 257.13 39.24 
Hitehins...020....| 380) 5,065.38 | 13.33 17; ee ae 3,780} 176,097.91 | 46.58 
Soldier...w.0..| 229) 2,993.40 | 13.07 
Wallan oso) 97 serie | 8.13 || Wemenel es 3,344] 62,596.21 | 18.72 
i 4,951} 25,396.03 | 5.13 || Elizaville..2 | 136) 6,647.50 | 48.88 
|| Flemingsburg.................. 260} 14,940.70 | 57.46 
Casey. 4,983] 31,826.89 | 6.39 Dac acaiscesccce! 2,948] 41,008.01 | 13.91 
Dunnville......0.............| 138] 1,403.36 | 10.17 Ps 
Suits ft) er 84 500.89 | 5.94 || FLovDiw owen: 11,316] 88,486.74 | 7.82 
Liberty.........................| 208] 4,746.66 | 22.85 || Prestonsbureg................ 515] 8,242.20 | 16.00 
Middleburg... | 190} 5,083.32 | 26.49 Weeksbury..................-- 383} 6,653.43 | 17.37 
Lif | es 4,363} 20,142.66] 4.62 iia: ea, 10,418] 73,591.11 | 7.06 
| 
CHRISTIAN.................--....... 8,870] 152,808.47 | 17.23 |] FRANKLIN.........................| 4,049] 128,202.16 | 31.66 
Hopkinsville—White...| 1,231] 60,243.22 | 48.94 || Frankfort...| 1,650} 73,611.54 | 44.61 
Hopkinsville—Colored| 1,103 13,869.92 | 12.57 (Lh a CE: 2,399} 54,590.62 | 22.76 
O70) cy | er 240} 8,324.04 | 34.68 
fi 68} 1,789.49 | 26.32 || FuLTon 4,300} 99,700.66 | 28.19 
oe oe , ——s 136] 3,914.68 | 28.7 ae oe 1,083} 46,700.00 | 42.86 
Pembroke...................--- 173 8,172.16 | 47.24 Hickman—White.......... 946} 20,577.31 | 21.75 
Rural 5,919} 56,494.96 | 9.54 || Hickman—Colored.....| 216 1,979.57 |» 9.16 
101 a eee 2,055} 30,443.78 | 14.81 
CLaRK 4,392| 179,689.35 | 40.91 | 
Winchester...................... 1,839] 100,187.63 | 54.48 || GALLATIN... 973] 21,518.24 | 22.12 
Harris Branch............... 86] 1,466.92 | 17.06 || Glencoe... 2. 121} 4,886.41 | 40.38 
Hunt 107} 2,941.40 | 27.49 || Warsaw... eee. 166] 5,853.07 | 35.26 
| aes 2,360] 75,093.40 | 31.82 |} Rural... 686] 10,778.76 | 15.71 
Chay 6,220] 31,246.45] 5.02 || Garrarp..............| 3,236] 69,702.42 | 21.54 
Manchestev................. | 322] 4,380.54 | 13.60 || Lancaster.....................|. 391] 18,631.05 | 47.65 
CY eae 5,898} 26,865.91 | 4.56 Rural.............................] 2,845} 51,071.37 | 17.95 
Giareoee 2,591] 13,592.33 | 5.25 |] Grant... | 2,367] 76,211.02 | 32.20 
US aS 282} 4,348.52 | 15.42 Williamstown... | 237] 13,410.92 | 56.58 
| SRST 2,309) 9,243.81 | 4.00 Rural... .| 2,180} 62,800.10 | 29.48 
{ 
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| 88 |& a) 86 |& 
Counties by Districts o ns Sas Counties by Districts | } ns Sn 
= 3 Om 5m a om 
- | 38 | 36 S| 38 | 3 
a =H a a iss me 
GRAVES... veseeee-eeees-| 8, 23419145 043.63 |$17.62 || Henry 2,773/$ 75, 113.42/$27.09 
Mayfield... rec en ee 1,726} 49,904.34 | 28.91 Bethlehem................ 113 3,158.29} 27.95 
rn Re, 123} 2,832.44 | 23.03 Eminence....................... 68) 11,185.39) 41.55 
Hickory..... | 107} 2,073.70 | 19.38 || Franklinton 90 2,708.71) 30.10 
NE itaiiacicicctcsaece 6,278} 90,233.15 | 14.37 ed — = 167 7,011.72) 41.99 
Ort Tova. c.. ad 111 2,511.50) 22.68 
GRAYSON........................-...| 5,254] 64,925.02 | 12.36 || Smithfield. 105] 3,103.70} 29.56 
Caneyville.... 252} 5,951.44 | 23.62 Rural 1,919) 45,484.11) 23.68 
Clarkson... w-----| 192) 5,394.09 | 28.20 7 
Leitchfield..... 421} 17,032.82 | 40.46 || Hickman—Rural.___.... 2,504) 32,754.12) 13.08 
Rural... evvsevese-eee--| 4,389] 36,546.67 | 8.33 
—— ene aoe 9,653) 193,965.55) 20.09 
GREEN... ....| 3,123] 26,148.32 | 8.37 arlington—White....... 596} 24,281.68) 40.74 
\ Greensburg... Sah 222) ~7'969.43 | 35.89 || Earlington—Colored....| 335] 12,666.90) 37.81 
Rural... eesesse-----| 2,901] 18.178.89 | 6.27 || Madisonville... hg 57,687.34} 26.84’ 
: ’ a shinies 504} 16,874.37 roe 
GREENUP. eon 7,102] 102,578.18 | 14.44 anson._....... 116) 3,944. 16) 34.00 
Russell... | ’as3 204.88 | 50.06 LT) ern 5,953) 78,511.10} 13.19 
Advance.......................|_ 498] 2,751.98 | 5.53 
Fullerton... 413) 4,000.00} 9.69 || Jackson—Rural............. 3,480) 13,742.04) 4.01 
Cl 300} 10,894.46 | 36.32 
Oldtown.__............. 100 750.82 | 7.51 || JEFFERSON... 0... 65 ,571)2, 405,073.03) 36.68 
eS ES, | eee 504) 8,512.51 | 16.89 || Louisville... 57 , 137/2, 127, 122.34) 37.23 
South Portsmouth...... 309) 7,113.11 | 23.02 Anchorage.. 134] 66, 692.57/497.71 7 
Wurtland.. 254 4,200.06 | 16.54 See aReaeES: 314| 9,705.91) 30.91 
i itisiebsicinccasicctl 3,841] 20,150.36 | 5.25 Rural 7,986] 201,552.21) 25.2 
Hancock—Rural..............| 1,804] 21,909.33 | 12.14 || JessamMIne... 79,819.08) 26.44 
Nicholasville 23,623.99} 38.66 
Harpin 5,573| 101,697.45 | 18.25 || Rural... 56,195.09) 23.34 
Elizabethtown... 673] 22,636.29 | 33.63 
Cp aes 253} 8,249.55 | 32.61 || JoHNSON..W.0 72,795.25} 11.15 
Rineyville 75) 2,399.58 | 31.98 Paintsville 25,313.22) 27.02 
Lot See 99| 5,864.72 | 59.24 WANN MSCAT oo, 12,660.09) 18.54 
UT 180} 7,980.98 | 44.34 ROA a 34,821.94} 7.09 
Vine Grove .-| 138} 4,889.39 | 35.43 
West Point... 120} 6,574.23 | 54.79 || Kenton... 15,621] 504,947.95) 32.32 
UTA enna eee nnn 4,035) 43,102.71 | 10.68 Covington 11,140} 363,029.03 at 
LU ee 933) 40,627.18) 43. 
HARLAN 14,212] 245,697.04 | 17.29 || Beechwood... 3421 9143.10 26.73 
Harlan 1,948} 48,567.66 | 24.93 Bromley... 213 2,690.59) 12.63 
2 ae 792} 11,131.03 | 14.05 i 553 8,425.37] 15.24 
Lynch... 1,080} 84,471.23 | 78.21 LD ENT) 367} 10,574.58] 28.81 
Wallins Creek... 847) 13,207.74 | 15.59 Independence................ 193 4,889.15} 25.33 
Rural... 9,545] 88,319.38 | 9.25 (a aRealaanaaEpe 1,880] 65,568.95] 34.67 
TR 3,596) 89,115.72 | 24.78 || Knorr—Rural.......| 4,484| 27,743.87] 6.19 
Cynthiana......| 819} 31,055.20 | 37.92 
Rural............................. 2,777] 58,060.52 | 20.91 .. a . po Gogg By 
arbourville.. 8 , 802. . 
Hart... cetiineenl SeeO)) SO SIO FSD | 1F-81 Artemus 2,752.37} 12.40 
Horse Cave... 288) 13,273.55 | 46.09 Grays 1,613.19] 6.13 
Munfordville.................|._ 224] 12,981.00 | 57.95 Wilton 1,423.05] 6.53 
Rural..........................| 4,263] 30,156.00 | 7.07 Rural 22°603.28| 4.00 
HENDERSON.......................| 7,256] 185,384.94 | 25.55 || Larug............ 25,993.77} 11.08 
Henderson 97 445.63 | 31.14 Buffalo... 3,118.21] 25.56 
Corydon... 6,222.86 | 33.82 Hodgenville... 7,440.52) 31.39 
I Aishissacn sien 81,716.45 | 20.72 || Rural... 15,435.04] 7.72 
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Counties by Districts | O ms - Counties by Districts | UO 43 3 
T= = Ss = = e= 
5 $4 | 85 a $y ae 
~ ee | =o = ee |e? 
LAUREL... w--| 6,236/$ 53,940.29|$ 8.65 || Macorrin. 4,559/$ 28,712.06/$ 6.30 
Fast Bernstadt.._ 251 2,567.95) 10.23 Salyersville.. 256 3,800.00} 14.84 
London... ; 718) 20,448.60) 28.48 1h 4,303} 24,912.06) 5.79 
Pittsburg crises 262 2,359.36} 9.01 
PRPS ooo sates sncccvnvsceussesce| OOOO 28,564.38} 5.71 || MARION...W00 ee. 4,204) 58,994.44) 14.03 
Lebanon.....................-.- 689} 10,906.36} 15.83 
Lawrence..................| 5,103] 60,530.03] 11.86 || Rural... 3,515] 48,088.08] 13.68 
Do See ee. 563 22,882.98) 40.66 
Rural. 4,540) 37,647.05) 8.27 || MARSHALL... 3,875} 41,501.11] 10.71 
| bkoi8) i) | ee a ei 314 7,537.11) 24.00 
ae: ae kl he | 186} 3,765.96) 20.25 
Beattyville......... 304, 5,552.79] 18.27 ee csiicnncsaiactl 3,375} 30,198.04) 8.95 
idelburg......-.... 211 2,796.88} 13.26 
St Helene OR he 4°73. 29 32.87 || Martry—Rural 2,774) 18,388.90} 6.63 
“5 (Seer (2s 26,841.83) 9.65 
~ , ON] MASON. ooo ccceccccceecceeee 4,028] 107,967.21] 26.80 
_ = Maysville... 1,283) 49,721.30) 38.75 
LEsLip................................| 3,050] 22,452.10] 7.36 || ° oe : 
Hyden eel okt 184 1,720.70] 9.35 On 2,745) 58,245.91) 21.20 
° € ava) 9 we w OC 
UMMM AN. is. se ndencansins| 24000) 0 20S00.40) F238 a 9,749| 228,176.44] 23.41 
ier Paducah... 5,542| 152,157.83] 27.46 
LETCHER 7 ye ripe Arcadia... 619] 15,623.55] 25.24 
Jenkins -| 1,512) 59,482.76) 39.¢ TT 3,588] 60,395.06] 16.83 
Seco... | 527] 122344,74] 23149 ve m sti 
Whitesburg] 439 12,630.99) 28.77 || McCreary......................| 4,100] 58,521.53] 14.27 
ee 6,477) 61,175.67) 9.45 || Barren Fork... np 79| 2,338.20] 29.60 
Bat ROCK occ csscceccccten ca. 83 1,773.36) 21.37 
MSR sO 2 oie 4,041; 54,625.21)... Greenwood...................... 83 2,419.24) 29.15 
Vanceburg........................ 318 6,758.92] 22.20 Pine Knott.:........0........ 178 3,125.01] 17.56 
LT i ene wee 3,723} 47,866.29) 12.86 ISG | rr 444 7,715.14] 10.62 
Whitley City... 426 6,774.33] 15.90 
LINCOLN 4,738] 87,282.65] 18.42 1) eee 2,807} 34,376.25) 12.25 
Crab Orchard. 204 6,817.56) 33.42 j i 
Hustonville. 181} 10,432.69] 57.64 || McLean. 3,126) 49,475.43) 15.83 
Kings Mountain 200} 6,585.40] 32.93 || Beech Grove.............. 99) 3,617.05) 36.54 
Moreland. ; 171} 4,923.70} 28.79 || Calhoun.....| 293) 8, 667.70) 29.58 
Stanford. 305} 13,632.76] 44.71 || Livermore..................... 385} 6,359.00) 16.50 
Waynesburg nsn| 207 5,708.31] 27.58 Sacramento... 84 1,731.80} 20.62 
Rural..............................| 3,470] 39,182.23] 11.29 pce eres 2,265) 29,099.88) 12.85 
LiviIncsTon 2,583} 24,380.93] 9.44 || Meape—Rural........ 2,483} 26,780.44) 10.79 
Carrsville 78| 1,416.44] 18.18 
Grand Rivers 148) 1274.79] 8.61 || Mewter...........| 1,717] 14,754.26] 8.59 
™ 94 888.96} 9.46 || Frenchburg..... 151 684.46} 4.53 
Salem. 107 2,675.34] 25.00 1ST Ea ene 1,566) 14,069.80} 8.99 
Smithland... | ~—-138 2,925.71} 21.99 . . 
eine 7 wel = IVI saad 3,614) 105,463.58) 29.18 
Rural eee] 2,023] 15,199.76 7.51 || “Hrodeburg 840] 39,897.50) 47.50 
i iar, 6,001] 88,095.98] 14.68 || Burgin... -. 294) 13,699.29) 46.60 
: ee DeMaris ls 103 3,840.72) 37.29 
Russellville Pies cstuieseonsd 1,026 23,911.15 ys es | Rural 9 377 48 026 07 20 20 
ANE e oes A a Ofo} (G4IS4sS3i12-00|| | — di is aia 
= ee loo 2,645) 18,919.38) 7.15 
ee 2,133) 29,378.68) 13.77 || Edmonton... 103} 2,870.00} 27.86 
madyville.. 236 6,722.40] 28.48 1c eee 2,542} 16,049.38] 6.29 
Kuttawa.............. boo sad 200 6,645.35] 33.23 
CUTTS (EO Sie ele eae 1,697 16,010.93] 9.43 |) MonROE.......0.00.0......0-0--- 4,040} 24,710.32} 6.12 
11 0) 0) 5s eee a 113 1,300.00} 11.50 
Mapison Beh eect Pa. 7,157; 135,020.28} 18.87 Fountain Run................. 116 2,018.61} 17.40 
47,753.36] 35.33 Gamoaliel 22... 121 1,511.70} 12.49 
8,029.76} 15.71 Tompkinsville.............. 324 4,900.00} 15.12 
79,237.16} 14.96 102. Sa eae 3,366) 14,980.01) 4.45 
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Counties by Districts | O HS S Counties by Districts | © Hs = 
3 7 i ; - ae | by 
=} O48 od =} O48 ae 
a ee |eo Cy Se 125 
Montcomery.................| 2,944/$ 69,858.73/$23.73 || Pree. ..|16,764/$ 195,327 .40/$11.65 
Mt. Sterling... |, 925] 31,654.52] 34.22 Pikeville... 872} 35,927.15] 41.20 
| eee aT 2,019} 38,204.21) 18.92 Hellier..... ee ae 539 5, 260.25 9.76 
y MeVeigh.. hecarererre a 7,842.38) 21.66 
Morgan... | 4,980} 22,862.93) 4.594] Stone...) 285] 6438.55} 22.59 
Cannel City. ...| 226 1,933.60) 8.56 Rural............................/14,706} 139,859.07] 9.51 
Rural... | 4,754 20,929.33 4.40 
POWELL... .| 2,179} 20,356.97} 9.34 
MUHLENBERG................/10,518} 138,964.19} 13.12 Clay City. 187 3,416.84} 18,27 
Central City.................| 1,024] 49,891.49] 48.72 Stanton... | Bal 4,409.01) 18.29 
Bevier-Cleaton.............. 543 6,843.84) 12.60 _ eeanmnenitneaisersis 1,751 12,531.12] 7.16 
Greenville... 609} 26,172.98) 42.97 
South Carrollton... 122 1,476.30} 12.10 |} PutasKt.............|10,867| 139,224.49} 12.88 
J ee 8,220) 54,579.58] 6.76 Somerset.........................| 1,759] 53,752.33] 30.56 
; Burnside......... 309 4 7,847.31 25.40 
NELSON........................-..--| 4,616] 74,862.79] 16.22 Eubank............. 142 245.87] 29.90 
Bardstown...................... "514 19,283.66) 37.52 Ferguson... 325 etre 43.56 
Bloomfield...) 193 7,434.58) 38.52 Pulaski... ees 94 2,552.17) 27.15 
Chaplin...) 195 5,690.25} 29.18 Science Hill... 338 4,134.60) 12.23 
PRAPAD csc] BSNS] «§©—42 454930) 09.43 Rural......... ...| 7,900} 52,536.63) 6.65 
NICHOLAS.........................-..| 2,167| 62,810.38} 28.99 || Roserrson—Rural......... 764; = 12,778.53) 16.7. 
Carlisle............................| 384] 19,819.42! 51.61 
Rural.......... ...................| 1,783] 42,990.96] 24.11 || RocKcasTLe...................... 4,900} 44,104.44) 9.00 
Brodhead ................:......- 322 3,705.56} 11.51 
OHIO... picccmecncnseenevsosenee] 6929} 97 60408) 14.07 Javingston__.....2..-.... 286, 4,569.60} 15.98 
Beaver Dam....|_ 255 7,776.73] 30.50 Mt. Vernon......................} 443 9,701.23) 21.90 
Centertown...........}. 187 3,941.01] 21.08 i aN 3,849} 26,128.05} 6.79 
Central Park................| 448 5,365.32) 11.98 
Fordsville.............}. 158 4,015.17) 25.41 || Rowen—Rural................| 3,388] 21,000.00) 6.20 
LCL | | (cee Me |, 6,536.54] 33.18 
Rockport...............| 244 000 0i1 25-8) || BOBS .........] 3,581 17,134.86} 4.78 
LS ae 5,440} 66,690.54) 12.26 Jamestown... Peiest 177 2,572.05} 14.53 
Russell Springs... pra aee 234 3,191.31) 13.64 
CL a fe a7 /' 56,463.89] 33.14 mural... Gree firs 11,371.50} 3.59 
ia \srange... 270 12,532.67) 46.42 
Rural..........................| 1,434] 43,931.22} 30.64 |] Scorr.................................| 3,353} 121,283.83] 36.13 
Georgetown... | 813) 55,154.13) 67.84 
OwEN.. ctr eee «6A sebler a5 ae Rural... 2,540} 66,079.70) 26.02 
New Liberty ee mers: 88 3,215.31) 36.54 
Owenton....................| 227 5,961.71] 26.26 || SHELBY. 4,019} 126,752.04) 31.54 
Lc fe ie |. 3,176.59] 26.04 Shelbyville—White...... "882 34,400.39} 39.00 
Wheatley... 94 3,531.98) 37.57 || Shelbyville—Colored..| 260 1,644.20) 6.32 
Rural.............................| 2,298] 26,870.68] 11.28 it tes LES eee ews 2,877} 90,707.45) 31.53 
OWSLEY... 2,355 9,546.11] 4.0544 SIMPSON...00....... eens 2,684) 45,512.06} 16.96 
Booneville........| 169 2,058.91) 12.18 |} Franklin.........:............| 622] 17,703.06] 28.46 
Buck Creek. | 128 191.43] 1.50 Rural..............................|_ 2,062] 27,809.00} 13.49 
island City... 84 412.48) 4.91 z 
ci ie) eee fp Ye 6,883.29] 3.49 |) Spencmr..............................| 1,804] 37,489.92] 20.75 
Mt. Eden_................|. 118] 4,334.85] 36.70 
PENDLETON....................... 2,550] 64,658.98] 25.35 || Taylorsville................... 268 9,633.34) 35.94 
Lt re a 5,226.08] 40.83 Maral... ...2...| 1,418] 28,471.73) 15:85 
Falmouth..........| 416} 14,958.84] 35.96 
Morgan.......] 113 3,593.53] 32.08 || Taytor.......... ....| 3,301) 29,247.06) 8.86 
Rural............................| 1,894] 40,880.53] 21.58 Campbelisville...... | 509) 13,502.16} 26.53 
Rural... sscecsmsccsnssscese] 2092) 15,744.90) 5.04 
i 10,599) 110,766.55} 10.45 
CO — 2,160} _ 51,000.93) 23.61 || Topp..................................| 3,637] 50,386.83] 13.88 
Dwarf._ 158 1,363.64] - 8.63 KS ene fame. 9,319.53) 35.04 
_. | eee? 8,281} 58,401.98] 7.05 || Fairview.......................... 126 1,469.28} 11.66 
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w o . ” & 
4 ea S as 5 
;) ie e| 6 |& 
Counties by Districts | 0 HS = Counties by Districts | O Hs 3 
rm am Sz am eS 
5 o 8 6-5 5 3% ae 
Pa alse (ete) al Be 18) 
Rete en 215} $ 6,501.89/$30.24 || WepsrTer....................| 5,429) $112,820. 14|$20.78 
Trenton............................|. 161] 10,042.99} 62.38 || - Providence...................... 1,441] 29,457.27) 20.44 
Rural.............................| 2,869} 23,053.14) 8.04 Blackford..........4:.-.-:.. 134 3,797.67] 28.34 
Clay... 552] 19,995.37] 36.22 
TRIGG................--.---..--.---.---| 3,608] 30,216.84) 8.39 101) 0) 216 5,472.30} 25.34 
‘CS UNS eee 237 8,445.24) 31.41 Sl!) (re 256 7,587.74] 29.68 
EN aa 77 666.06} 12.55 Slaughters...0000...) 185 6,225.43) 46.11 
Rural........................---.-| 3,289] 20,805.54] 6.34 Rural............................| 2,695] 40,284.36) 14.95 
TRIMBLE.........................| 1,420) 20,044.38) 14.22 || WuiTLey..........| 8,945) 90,799.04) 10.15 
Bedford....... ges 138 3,577 .55| 25.92 AS OUI sees) DOE 40,261.41) 20.47 
MUNN 2 2 ote cine, 152 3,148.21} 20.71 CC) nee 446 2,971.24) 6.66 
LS epee bel 15, 318.62) 11.79 PRCKANO =o 2 oc. 221 2,276.80} 10.30 
West Corbin....| 188 883.56} 4.70 
Union... 5,025] 110,845.67] 22.06 Williamsburg............ 622} 17,191.91} 27.64 
Morganfield... 695 21,034.23) 30.27 Rural........0.<...........-...-| 5,501| 27,214.12) 4.95 
Sturgis .. 823] 28,218.24) 34.27 
Uniontown... ae 483 8,050.39] 16.67 || WoLre...............................| 2,761 12,865.35) 4.66 
Rural... | 3,024] 53,542.81] 17.71 || Campton...........| 245] —-1,775.00] 7.25 
Rural 22-2...) 2,516]  11,000535|) 4.41 
WARREN....................] 8,156] 154,036.02] 18.89 |} 
—— om, 2,421 73,809.05} 30.497} Wooprorb..........................| 2,854} 111,706.88) 39.14 
Rural... ae | 5,735} 80,226.97} 13.99 || Versailles...) 807] 35,536.74) 44.04 
Midway..................|_ 273] 29, 908.58|109.56 
WASHINGTON......................| 3,623] 58,595.85) 16.17 Rural. ...........::..| 1,774) - 46,268.56; 26.08 
Springfield...) 418) 16,901.74) 40.92 
Rural.....................] 3,210] 41,694.11] 12.99 
Strate, Totals...............656,411/$12, 412, 761.71/$18.91 
WAYNE... : .| 4,683) 34,682.76) 7.41 Cities._......................./167,187| 5,790, 153.61) 34.63 
Monticello. ae 476 12,724.40) 26.73 Graded......................| 59,354] 1,692,887.39] 28.52 
Rural... | 4,207} 21,958.36} 5.22 151 | Cae (7.2) 870 4,929.7 720.71) 11.47 
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EXTENSION TEACHING IN 
KENTUCKY 
By WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
Director of University Extension, University 
of Kentucky 


Last year there were enrolled in the 
colleges and normal schools of the United 
States, about three-quarters of a million 
persons taking college courses. Of this 
number about one-quarter of a million were 
enrolled for extension courses either by 
correspondence or class work. These 
people received credit toward college 
degrees for the work done. 

About fifty years ago there originated 
in England the idea of university extension. 
The English universities began the prac- 
tice of making their institutions of service 
to the people by carrying to those people 
instruction in higher education. It was 
the beginning of a movement to make 
higher education more democratic. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the 
idea spread to America and by the beginring 
of the twentieth century there had pretty 
well crystallized in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States what was the 
beginning of a program of college instruc- 
tion for persons who could not attend the 
institutions. This movement was known 
as the University Extension Movement. 
Numerous activities were carried on, and 
chief among these were instruction by 
correspondence and extension teaching in 
organized classes. The first fifteen years 
of the twentieth century saw this program 
developed to rather large proportions until 
today some fifty of the larger universities 
of the country have definitely organized 
programs of extension teaching. Within 
the past ten or fifteen years the teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools of the United 
States have taken up the work and today 
approximately one hundred normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges are engaged in a 
program of extension teaching. 

In Kentucky the work of extension began 
at the University of Kentucky in September 
1919. Since that time all of the white 
teachers’ colleges in the State have 
developed programs of extension teaching. 
Last year the University of Kentucky had 
1,768 persons enrolled in college courses 
and 1,308 persons enrolled in non-credit 
courses, making a total of 3,076 persons 
enrolled in extension instruction from the 
University of Kentucky. The Western 


State Teachers’ College had more than 
1,700 persons _ enrolled. Morehead 
Teachers’ College enrolled nearly 400 
students during the year in extension 
work. Eastern State Teachers’ College 
reports approximately 2,000 enrollments, 
and Murray State Teachers’ College 
more than 500. All of these institutions 
have developed splendid programs and it 
is estimated that six thousand persons 
received some sort of extension instruction 
from these institutions last year. Most 
of these persons were teachers. 


There are in the State of Kentucky 
about fifteen thousand teachers. Of this 
number there are a little more than twelve 
thousand elementary school teachers. 
About fifteen per cent of the elementary 
teachers are normal school or college 
graduates. A much larger percentage of 
the high school teachers are normal school 
or college graduates. There are approxi- 
mately ten thousand teachers in Kentucky 
who do not come up to the standard 
generally accepted as the minimum require- 
ment for elementary school teachers, 
namely, two years of college work. From 
these statements it would appear that 
about fifty per cent of the teachers of Ken- 
tucky who need additional instruction are 
receiving that instruction through the 
extension agencies of the State institutions. 


Perhaps the largest educational problem 
which the State of Kentucky has before 
it is better preparation of its teaching 
staff. This task is made difficult because 
of the fact that the schools must keep 
going. All of the high school teachers 
who attend school are limited to summer 
attendance. Many elementary teachers 
are also limited to summer school 
attendance. Many of the rural schools 
close in time for teachers to attend during 
the spring term but even with these 
facilities the process of raising the standard 
of teachers in Kentucky is rather slow. 
By taking extension work, offered by the 
various institutions, it is possible for the 
work of raising standards to be brought 
about much more rapidly than would 
otherwise be the case. 


The extension departments of the 
various teacher-training institutions of the 
State and of the University of Kentucky 
have developed rather rapidly. Their big 
challenge in Kentucky is to make it 
possible for all of the ten thousand teachers 
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who do not have sufficient college training 
to meet the requirement. At the present 
time these extension agencies are reaching 
about fifty per cent of the number who need 
it. We ought to be able to expand our 
facilities so that all the teachers in Ken- 
tucky who need more college education 
may satisfy in part the requirements 
through extension work. These extension 
departments can be trusted to help solve 
this problem. 


The development of extension in Ken- 
tucky has taken place as rapidly as it 
could very well go and at the same time 
maintain adequate standards. The big 
problem before it is to find ways of reach- 
ing the other five thousand teachers who at 
present are not being reached. The job is 
not finished when all of the ten thousand are 
reached. The teacher turnover in Kentucky 
especially in the rural schools, is. very 
rapid, and new recruits are constantly 
coming into the service. For years to 
come, our job is to help give opportunities 
to those to whom opportunities would not 
otherwise come. 


It is not to be assumed in any sense that 
the extension departments are responsible 
for the teacher-training program of the 
State. The normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges of the State have this for their 
primary purpose, and they are doing a 
splendid job in reaching the teachers. Of 
those that are actually teaching the 
teachers’ colleges can only reach them 
through a residence program for a part of 
the year. They have a fine opportunity 
during their summer sessions. A part of 
the teachers can go usually for a part of the 
year, usually during the spring term. All 
of this helps, but in order that the job may 
be finished more rapidly, additional oppor- 
tunities can come through the extension 
departments. To furnish these additional 
opportunities while the schools are actually 
in session constitutes our big job. Then 
too, there are many citizens in the State 
who are not preparing for teaching. Many 
such persons welcome an opportunity to do 
extension work for the purpose of further- 
ing their education. All told, therefore, 
we have the job of giving these opportuni- 
ties to the people of a great Commonwealth. 
It is no small task and there are ample 
opportunities for all the extension agencies 
in the State to work together in doing 
their bit that Kentucky may go forward. 
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A first text, based on the solution of 
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The authors’ full use of the problem 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
, ALLOWANCES 


W. J. CAPLINGER, 


Normal School and Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


Just thirty-six years ago this February, 
the Department of Superintendence in a 
meeting at Philadelphia adopted the 
following resolution: 


“Justice as well as the best public service 
requires the retirement and pensioning of 
teachers after a service of thirty years, and 
upon carefully devised conditions. We rec- 
ommend the enactment of laws in the several 
states to permit and to regulate the retirement 
and pensioning of professional teachers.” 


According to authorities who have studied 
Teachers’ Retirement Laws this action in 
Philadelphia marked the first attempt in 
this country toward legislation of this 
character. Today state-wide Teachers’ 
Retirement Laws are in operation in 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
while Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and West Virginia have 
state laws on the subject that affect only 
certain cities within the state. 


From the above it is obvious that the 
advanced educational thought of this 
country is absolutely behind the principle 
of providing retirement systems for the 
employees of the schools. The question 
is now so insistent that the National Educa- 
tional Association has a committee of one 
hundred working on the question evaluat- 
ing the systems now in operation in the 
several states; making survey and sending 
out questionnaires determining what prin- 
ciple should be operative in model legisla- 
tion covering this subject; issuing bulletins 
giving very complete summaries of present- 
day conditions as well as offering argument, 
pro and con on the debated issues. A fur- 
ther proof of this widespread interest and 
sympathetic appreciation of the needs of 
retirement laws are evidenced by the 


prompt, interested letters one gets from the 
State Superintendents and Secretaries of 


es 


Retirement Boards of the various states and 
their proffers of assistance—some of them 
even to the point of making us feel that 
they are really solicitous about our welfare. 
The Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers’ Retirement Funds, 
R. O. Clarida, who is also the Secretary of 
the Teachers’ Pensions and Retirement 
Fund of Illinois, has written several letters 
showing the genuine interest of the Na- 
tional Organization in what Kentucky is 
attempting to do. 


About three years ago while writing a 
master’s thesis in Ohio State University on 
the subject of State Aid in the United 
States, my attention was called to the many 
states that were giving aid to education in 
this particular field. As I re-read at this 
-date with my attention centered solely on 
Retirement Systems, I note considerable 
progress just within the last thirty months. 
Some of it has to do with the enactment of 
laws for the first time but most of it is con- 
cerned with rectifying certain mistakes 
and inadequacies of previouslaws. While 
the question has been discussed for many 
years legislation is quite recent, at least 
the type that takes into consideration the 
features that are now considered desirable. 


Commissioner Walter E. Ranger of 
Rhode Island, writes me that their law has 
been in operation over a period of eighteen 
years and has worked well in practice. I 
may say in this connection however that 
Rhode Island has the simplest and most 
unique system of any state. It is simple 
because it has few provisions and unique in 
that it levies no assessments and provides 
for no contributions from teachers. The 
reader may conclude that Rhode Island 
should serve as a prototype for Kentucky 
because of its being financed solely by 
annual state appropriations. An experi- 
ence of nearly thirty years in this state 
leads me to be apprehensive of the perma- 
nency of such a system, since Kentucky 
introduces the problem of recurring politi- 
cal changes. 


I will now take brief mention of the prin- 
ciples considered desirable in a retirement 
system. A recent study made by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of the National 
Education Association, of which Dean 
Taylor is the Kentucky Representative, 
suggests that the following eleven principles 
are basal as the problem is now conceived: 
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I. BEGINNERS To BE EXEMPT 


Those who argue for this principle say 
that the beginning teacher has not per- 
manently allied herself with the profession ; 
perhaps does not look forward to teaching 
as a life profession; and her initial salary 
is usually small in comparison with what 
may be reasonably expected after several 
years of service. Negatively requiring 
beginners to contribute, invites large 
opposition and complicates the administra- 
tion of a retirement system because of such 
fluctuating membership. Statistics 
gathered at _ different times indicate 
that the average period of service of the 
teacher is between three and four years, 
consequently, until the teacher has at 
least three years of teaching experience 
before being compelled to join, guarantees 
a much more permanent membership and 
is simpler to administer. The question 
however of exempting beginners when put 
to four different groups of specialists and 
interested educators in this particular 
field resulted in only fifty-four per cent 
favoring such exemption. Personally I 
am opposed to it, yet I see much potency 
in the argument that seeks to exempt, 
because of the complication of administrat- 
ing a retirement law. Many of the states 
are now enforcing a compulsory member- 
ship on the grounds that the novice is 
really benefited through an_ enforced 
thrift; that a membership usually objects 
more strenuously to contributing after 
enjoying three years of full salary, and that 
according to actuarial rates, joining the 
retirement system later raises the rates and 
this postponement thus operates in making 
them pay a greater per cent of salary, than 
it was their option, when first entering the 
profession. 


I want to say again that my thirty years 
of experience with teachers make me 
believe that many of them should be sub- 
jected to compulsory saving habits. 


II. Drposits RETURNED IN CASE OF 
EARLY RETIREMENT 


Some of the states do not return deposits 
should the teacher retire before a given 
number of service units; other states will 
return to the teacher all of her deposits with 
definite interest rates; and a third group 
that not only returns the teacher’s deposits 
but with it a correlative deposit made by 
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the state. Personally I am opposed to the 
first and the last. The first as being too 
unsympathetic and the latter as being 
more than should be done for the one who 
retires early, thus diminishing the fund that 
should go to augment the annuity of those 
serving the maximum time. In other 
words by being over sympathetic toward 
the early retiring teacher, it is unsympathet- 
ic toward the teacher who has given a life 
of service to the public, consequently I 
favor as being more just the return of all 
teachers’ deposits with interest. The con- 
ception completes the argument for en- 
forced savings accounts. My opinion in 
this matter is not at variance with those 
considered expert. 


III. DiIsABILtty PROVIDED FoR 


The agreement upon this principle is 
practically one hundred per cent. 


IV. GUARANTEES TO BoTH TEACHERS 
AND PUBLIC 


It is conceived that the retirement 
system should have these two desirable 
effects: (1) it should hold out sufficient 
inducement to lead teachers of ability to 
enter the profession; and (2) it should 
encourage long and consecutive service on 
the part of the efficient teacher. It thus 
guarantees to the teacher an allowance 
adequate for a respectable standard of 
living and assures the public that it has the 
right to ask the superannuated teacher to 
retire. In both instances, this guarantees 
to the boys and girls better teaching 
service—Our Constant Aim. 


V. DEATH BENEFITS INCLUDED 


That the sums accumulated in the 
accounts of teachers who die in the service 
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as well as unused portions of the accounts 
of retired teachers should be paid to the 
estates or designated beneficiaries of such 
teachers. 


VI. InprIvipuAL Accounts KEPT 


Unless you have given previous thought 
to this principle it would likely not have 
occurred to you and yet it is the very corner 
stone upon which a sound retirement 
system is to be built, because if you are 
compelling thrift on a part of the unwilling 
you especially want them to know that 
their individual accounts are being kept. 
There are various reasons other than this. 


VII. RIGHTS UNDER PREVIOUS 
ANNUNITY SYSTEMS SAFEGUARDED 


This applies only to replacing old systems 
with the new ones that are on sound basic 
principles and where state-wide laws are in 
operation thus safeguarding the rights of 
certain cities that have previously felt the 
need of such, public policy. Kentucky for 
instance would need to amply safeguard the 
teachers of Louisville, Lexington and New- 
port, should we enact State-wide legislation. 
A question that I am merely raising now 
but one that would require considerable 
“stag when drafting Kentucky’s proposed 
aw. 


VIII. Crepit For Past SERVICE WHERE 
No RETIREMENT SYSTEM HAs 


EXISTED 


This principle constitutes one of the heavy 
liabilities, and funds for this purpose should 
be provided by the public. One of the 
perplexing questions that arises in the con- 
sideration of this principle is that of 
crediting all service performed whether 
within the State or in other states. 


IX. Costs SHARED BY TEACHERS 
AND PUBLIC 


The sums deposited by the teachers and 
by the public during the period of the 
annuity contract should be approximately 
equal. The cost of the retirement system 


may be met (1) by the public; (2) by the 
teachers, and (3) by both. The third plan 
is the one that is considered best and is the 
one that also predominates. Under this 
plan the teacher’s contribution begins at a 
certain age and continues as a constant per 
cent of the salary. The public begins at 
the same time to make deposits which are 
also specified per cent of the teachers 
salary. Both the state and teacher con- 
tribute to his annuity fund until he retires. 


X. SERVICE AND DEPOSITS 
CONCURRENT 


Deposits in the annuity account of each 
teacher should be made by the teacher and 
by the public regularly and concurrently 
during the period of service. This is one 
principle that those who draft a proposed 
law for Kentucky should insist upon. This 
mistake has been made in the past but in 
the light of present-day knowledge of 
retirement systems it will be suicidal not to 
require both teacher and State to make 
deposits at regular intervals. 


Pennsylvania for example requires the 
district to retain the percentage of the 
teachers salary monthly and requires the 
state to make semi-annual appropriation. 
Taken from all angles, my study leads me 
to believe that Pennsylvania has one of the 
very best laws in the country 


XI. Amount OF Deposits FIXED 


The deposits to be made in the teachers 
individual accounts by the teacher and by 
the public should be definitely fixed in the 
Organic Act creating the Retirement 
System. 


A perusal of state laws shows that too 
often in the past, definite contributions 
have been required by the teacher but the 
public’s deposit has been indefinite and 
uncertain. By incorporating this in defi- 


nite language in the Organic Act the 
contingency of future misunderstandings 
will be removed. 
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SoME OF THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE 
COMMITTEE TO DRAFT PROPOSED BILL 
FOR KENTUCKY, May BE Consip- 
ERED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER 


I. What ones of the eleven principles 
enumerated by this Committee of One 
Hundred should be incorporated? 


II. A careful definition of teacher or 
“Who should constitute the membership 
of the Retirement System?” 


III. What shall be the sources of the 
Fund? 


a. Contributions from members consti- 
tuting the annuity reserve which 
should mean the present value com- 
puted upon the basis of such mortal- 
ity tables as shall be adopted by the 
Retirement Board. 


b. Pension reserve shall mean _ the 
present value computed from the 
annuity reserve excepting that the 
contributions are obtained from the 
employers—State and district. 


IV. There will need to be taken a very 
careful survey of the teaching member- 
ship of State concerning these facts: 


a. Race, sex, age, salary and teaching 
experience. The problem of race 
need not be considered in Kentucky 
unless the system is to include 
colored teachers, as our white popu- 
lation is one of the most homogeneous 
in the United States. 


V. Credit on periods of service. 


a. Allowed to teachers for prior service 
in this State. 


b. For teaching services in other states. 
Should we attempt to have a 
reciprocity feature in our law (the 
reciprocity feature is one that the 
professional actuaries declare to be 
a difficult matter, however quite a 
number of the states have this). 


VI. In whom should the management 
of the Fund be vested? 


(Perhaps State Superintendent, In- 
surance Commissioner, Attorney 
General, and two or more teacher 
members of the Retirement System.) 





Thomas Charles Company 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


The Largest School Supply House 
in the Middle West 


The Hill-Mathias Easel 


Designed by Margaret Mathias, Director of Art, 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. Approved 
and sponsored by Patty S. Hill, Teachers’ College, 
New York. 


The Trace Building Blocks 
Designed by Margaret A. Trace, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Childhood 


Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary. Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey, Editor. $2.00 per year. 


‘Kindergarten and Primary Furniture 


Kindergarten Materials 
Educational Cut-outs 
Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 

Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in 
the following states: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota, 
and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

















Ohio Valley 
Teachers’ Agency 


MENTOR, KY. 
A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


We Will Occupy 


Booth 14 


DURING THE ENTIRE SES- 
SION OF THE K. E. A. 
BRING YOUR VACANCIES 
TO US. MEET OUR TEACH- 
ERS PERSONALLY. WE 
MAKE THIS AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR REAL SER- 
VICE TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
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VII. Benefit Provisions. 
a. In case of resignation or dismissal. 


1. State deposits may be used to 
purchase what? 


2. Teachers deposits 
purchase what? 


b. In case of death of teacher while in 


used to 


service all funds (State’s and 
teacher’s) to be disposed of in what 
manner? 


c. Teachers from another state. 


d. Teachers re-entering service after 
withdrawal from service. 


e. Retirement on account of disability. 


1. Measures for determining 
paired capacity. 

2. Length of years taught to be 
eligible. 

3. Provisions for teacher return- 
ing after recovering. 


im- 


Reasons Wuy KENTUCKY SHOULD ENACT 
A SOUND TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT LAW 


I. Teachers rendered incompetent by 
old age will have some provision made for 
their retirement; thus freeing school boards 
from obligation of continuing to employ 
those formerly satisfactory, but who are 
now rendered incompetent by age. This 
protects school children from incapacitated 
teachers. 


II. It would partially compensate from 
the lower renumeration that teaching 
offers during active service; would give a 
better guarantee of promotion within the 
profession; would increase the dignity of 
the teaching profession by keeping its 
ranks free from those incapacitated by old 
age. 


III. We can scarcely expect young 
people of worth to join a profession where 
the service is so lightly esteemed that its 
members are often found destitute in old 
age. 


IV. It would make it unnecessary for 
capable young people to seek other em- 
ployment than teaching, in order to provide 
for old age. In a sound retirement system 
the fund built up by each teacher is his 
personal property, consequently, each year 
of teaching service is a step toward indepen- 
dence in old age. 


NWYARD-BELMONT 


j 





ii | 






— v 
HIGH SCHOOL 


7 and 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ne departments are fully accred- 
ited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 
Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 
states represented in the present student 
body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 
faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all 
college graduates. Modern buildings and 
equipment. 

leased to assist public school officials to 


We will be 
may be called on by parents or pupils to recommend a 
igher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
- Member American Association of Junior Colleges 








V. It would make it possible for the 
teacher to be happier in the profession, to 
invest more time in study, training and 
travel, without worrying about the desti- 
tution of old age. 


VI. Private Industry has largely recog- 
nized retirement plans as essential to good 
business and efficiency of the staff. 


Raiiroads, The Associated Press, and 
various Commercial Corporations have 
contracted with insurance companies to 
provide pensions for their employees. The 
Retirement Act of 1926, includes all 
classified employees of the United States, 
with the exception of post-masters. This 
includes the teachers of the District of 
Columbia. 


Each teacher has a direct personal 
interest in the enactment of a sound 
retirement law for this State. We need 
united effort on the part of the teaching 
profession. 
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See this new book . 
at the Louisville meeting 





THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK ax2 PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


| 

' 

1 

| First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
| é as symbols of ideas 
| idan 





HALL § MSCREARY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











“My pupils and I have had a wonderful time 


with Work and Play with W ords.”’ 


This statement is the essence of several hundred letters that have 
been written to us by teachers regarding their experience with Work and 
Play with Words, our new book for beginners. 


When you see Work and Play with Words, you will not be surprised that 
teachers and pupils are enthusiastic about it. It isentirely different from 
any other text for beginners and really is a remarkable book. It is not 
only different, but it is exceedingly effective in teaching beginners those 
things they should know at the start and it teaches them in a way that 
makes them “‘stay taught.” 


As a time saver for the teacher, it is very valuable. Asa simple and 
effective device for teaching a fundamental vocabulary of useful words, 
phrases and sentences, it is incomparable. It is also inexpensive when 
compared with the cost of other worth while seat work material, and 
especially so when the results from its use are considered. In fact, from 
every standpoint, Work and Play with Words is a successful introduction 
to reading. 


Because even such strong statements as the foregoing cannot fully 
convey the unusual character and merit of Work and Play with Words, we 
shall be pleased to send you a copy of it to be paid for after you receive 
it or to be returned at our expense if for any reason it does not meet your 
requirements. 


If you teach beginners and are looking for something that will save you 
a lot of work, and prove more satisfactory than any other book or material 
you have ever. used, te sure to look for Work and Play with Words at 
Booth 24 at the Louisville meeting, April 20th to 23rd. 


Copies sent for examination, subject to return, for 48 cts. postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
430-E So. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
KENTUCKY SINCE 1900 


W. S. TAYLor, 


Dean College of Education, University of 
Kentucky 


If there are those in Kentucky who are 
discouraged about the progress of our 
Commonwealth educationally they have 
only to glance back at the condition in the 
State twenty-five years ago to receive 
encouragement. At no period in our 
history has there been such rapid progress 
in our educational development as in the 
past quarter of a century. This article 
must of necessity be brief. We shall, 
therefore, merely point out some of the 
great changes that have taken place in this 
period. 


ScHOOL Property—In 1900 there were 
1,328 log, 6,732 frame and 142 brick school 
buildings in Kentucky. These buildings 
were poorly constructed, improperly venti- 
lated (if ventilated at all), furnished with 
crude equipment, and were, all in all, 
wholly inadequate for school purposes. 
The value of all school property in 1900 
was $2,889,068. By 1925 the log school 
buildings had practically disappeared in 
Kentucky, the frame buildings were rapidly 
becoming modernized in the matter of 
lighting, heating, seating, ventilation, sani- 
tation and recreation and a much larger 
number of brick buildings was to be found 
within the borders of the State. The 
value of school buildings alone in 1925, 
amounted to $14,333,598, while the value 
of the high school equipment, the library 
and laboratory materials to be found in 
the schools amounted to an additional 
$1,265,729, making a total investment in 
school property and equipment, including 
library and laboratory, of $15,399,327. 
This is approximately six times the value 
of the school property in Kentucky twenty- 
five years previous. 


TAXATION—There has been no more 
remarkable growth in any phase of our 
educational program than in our attitude 
toward support of schools. In 1900 there 
was no law compelling a local tax for school 
support. It was not until 1908 that a law 
was passed making it compulsory that the 
county board of education levy a tax not 
to exceed 20% on the $100 of property. 
In 1920 the law was amended to require 


25%, but no board could levy to exceed 
50%. At the same time cities of the first 
class were allowed to levy $1.00, cities of 
the second class 85 cents, cities of the third 
class $1.00, cities of the fourth class $1.50, 
and graded school districts 75 cents. The 
only explanation for this-medley of tax 
rates is the ability of any group of people 
to bring pressure on the Legislature. The 
Legislature of 1926 granted to county 
boards of education the privilege of 
levying not to exceed 75 cents on the $100 
of school property. 


SALARIES—This increase in taxation 
meant a larger annual income for the 
teachers in the State. In 1900 the average 
annual salary of the white teachers in 
Kentucky was $215. This increased to $337 
in 1910, to $364 in 1916, and to $770 in 1925. 
There was no minimum salary until 1912, 
when a minimum salary of $35 was es- 
tablished. Prior to that time many teachers 
had been teaching on much smaller salaries 
than $35. In 1918 the minimum monthly 
salary was raised to $45, in 1920 to $75. 
The law of 1920 added a proviso, however, 
that this was to be paid if sufficient funds 
were available. Unfortunately, there has 
never been enough money available to pay 
the minimum monthly salary in a large 
number of the poorer counties of Kentucky. 
With the low salary paid a quarter of a 
century ago it isn’t any wonder that 1,281 
new teachers were needed to fill the ranks 
in the fall of 1900. The marvel is that 
this number of people were willing to enter 
upon a profession that paid so poorly. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM—The school 
term in 1900 was five months in length. 
This was increased to six months in 1904, 
and since that time has been made seven 
months long. The school term has fre- 
quently been increased in length without 
providing for additional salary for teachers. 
This has worked a definite hardship on the 
teaching profession in Kentucky and has 
made it increasingly difficult for teachers 
to qualify most adequately for service in 
the public schools of the State. 


CERTIFICATION—There were two types of 
certificates issued twenty-five years ago, 
local certificates issued by the county, and 
State certificates issued by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Of the 


former type there were three grades, first, 
second and third, issued upon examinations 
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given and graded in the local county. No 
qualifications were necessary to entitle 
one to take these examinations. Any one 
of the certificates issued on the county 
examination was valid for any type of 
service for which the holder could find 
employment. 


Of the State type of certificate there 
were two, a State certificate and a State 
diploma. To obtain the former the appli- 
cant had to pass an examination on. the 
“common school branches,” and in addi- 
tion thereto, algebra, literature and higher 
arithmetic. The average on all subjects 
had to be 90 with no grade below 75. 
This certificate was valid for eight years 
and was renewable on successful teaching 
experience. The requirements for the 
State diploma were the same as for the 
State certificate except that the applicant 
had to be examined on Latin, psychology, 
and physics. The State diploma was 
valid for life. 


The General Assembly in 1914 passed an 
interesting certification law for that day. 
It gave to the State Board of Education 
the power among other things: 


1. To issue certificates and determine 
the qualifications of high school teachers. 


2. To investigate the work of private 
colleges not operated for gain and to grant 
certificates to their graduates. 


3. To validate first-class county certif- 
icates in other counties than the ones in 
which they were granted, subject to the 
approval of the county superintendent in 
the county where the certificate was to be 
validated. 


Acting under the provisions of this act 
the State Board of Education adopted the 
following qualifications for high school 
teachers to become effective July 1, 1914: 


1. One year of work beyond high school 
graduation. 


2. Aproper certificate. 


The certification law of 1920 was repealed 
before it had a chance to demonstrate its 
value. It set higher standards than Ken- 
tucky had ever known prior to that time, 
and stimulated more professional work on 
the part of the teachers of the Common- 
wealth than all the legislation that had 
been passed prior to that time. 








Low cost trips to 


California 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


Including voyage through Panama Canal, 
calling at Havana en route on largest, 
fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast service 
and transcontinental train trip with stop- 
overs at points of interest. 


Round trip $350 up (summer rate) from 
main line point nearest your home and 
back, in either direction, meals on ship 
included. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive -expense 
Round Trip Tour to California. Westward 
by rail in early July (choice of northern or 
southern routes)and return onS.S.Mongolia. 
Moderate fares. 





UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Apply for booklets. State whether interested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Paciric LINE 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., National City Bank Bldg., 1951 East 6th St., 
Cleveland, or your own steamship agent. 























The certification law of 1926 is a great 
step forward in the educational history of 
the Commonwealth. Under the provi- 
sion of this act it will be but a few years 
until Kentucky will have a professionally 
trained group of teachers in the public 
schools of the State. 

TEACHER TRAINING—There has been no 
more interesting step in our progress than 
the history of teacher training in the 
Commonwealth. In 1900 there was not 
an institution in the State that made a 
specialty of training teachers for the public 
schools. The University of Kentucky had 
what was known as a normal department 
which was not even in good repute with the 
institution itself. It was not until 1906 
that the Legislature of Kentucky created 
institutions whose sole responsibility it was 
to train teachers for the public schools of 
our Commonwealth. The creation of the 
normal schools at Richmond and Bowling 
Green, and the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of 
Kentucky were cordially received from the 
beginning. The contribution that has 
been made by the university and the two 
normal schools would be difficult to 
measure. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A MODERN AGENCY SERVICE 


RICHMOND, VA. — LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LOUISVILLE OFFICE 





SEE US AT K. E. A. EXHIBIT HALL 
BOOTH NO. 62 


711 REPUBLIC BUILDING 




















In 1920, the State created two new 
normal schools to aid in the program of 
teacher training in the State. In 1922, the 
Legislature of Kentucky created teachers 
colleges out of the two old normal schools, 
and in 1923 the Department of Education 
at the University of Kentucky, grew into a 
College of Education. In 1926, the two 
new normal schools began offering four 
years of work so that we now have five 
institutions in Kentucky working earnestly 
and diligently to serve the State in the 
largest possible way in the professional 
education of its teachers. 


A quarter of a century ago there was no 
money invested in teacher-training equip- 
ment in the State. Today there are more 
than five millions of dollars invested in 
equipment for the professional education 
of Kentucky’s teachers. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT—Of most 
interest to all people who have Kentucky’s 
educational program seriously on their 
minds is the growth of responsibility to be 
found in the office of the county superin- 
tendent in Kentucky. In 1900, this office 
carried almost no weight in the great 
majority of counties, and it carried almost 
no salary. The minimum salary of the 
county superintendent was supposed to be 
$600 after 1912, but as late as 1920, one 
county reported paying only $400 a year 
for its superintendent. In 1920, the Legis- 
lature made the minimum salary of the 
county superintendent $1,200ayear. The 
average salary for the office in 1920 was 
$1,006.47, while the average salary for the 
cities was $2,784.16. Since 1920, the 


year in which the State Board of Education 
was reorganized and given larger powers, 
the county superintendent has constantly 


increased in importance. The increase in 
responsibility has been the greatest stimu- 
lant to educational training that one could 
imagine. In 1920, 36.5% of the county 
superintendents in Kentucky had less than 
four years of high school education. Five 
years later there were only 13.7% of them 
who had not been graduated from high 
school. In 1920 only 7.3% of the county 
superintendents in Kentucky had as much 
as four years of education beyond high 
school, while in 1925 11.8% had an 
education represented by four years 
beyond high school. 


THE HiGH ScHooL—Just as startling, or 
even more so, is the growth of our high 
school program in the State. In 1910 
there were 54 accredited high schools in the 
State, in 1921 there were 225, and in 1926 
there were 429. In 1900 there was a mere 
handful of pupils in the high schools of 
Kentucky, while in 1926 there were 47,649 
boys and girls enrolled in the secondary 
schools of Kentucky. 


These are but a few of the ilfustrations 
of progress in Kentucky. More striking 
than any of these and of greater permanent 
worth to our program is the fine professional 
spirit that is being developed in the State. 
Partisan policies and petty jealousies have 
given way to an absorbing desire to build 
for Kentucky’s future. Never before in 
our history has there been the interest in 
professional advancement that is evident 
on all sides today. It is this type of 
unselfish service that will finally enable us 
to achieve our goals. 





Be sure to visit Louisville’s new art 
museum. 
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; These Orthophonic Records 


are created especially for 
your class-work 


HERE is real music for your lis- 
teners in their day-by-day study. 
Music pure—as though hearing 
Casals at the actual moment of 
his playing Schubert’s Moment 
Musical. Bells, harps, ’cellos, 
violins playing softly, livingly, the 
master melodies you give the child 
as a basis for his whole music life. 
Sensibly, you believe in intense 
ear-training. You open the mind 
of the child to the beauty of 
sound, first, before puzzling him 


with strange, printed bars and 


clefs. Henceforth you need use 
only Orthophonic music. 

Here is a partial list of the Vic- 
tor Orthophonic Records to in- 
spire your daily work. Tear out 
this list and fold it in your purse, 
and take it with you to any dealer 
in Victor products. Normal 
school instructors, music super- 
visors, schools . . . all recommend 
impressively the use of Victor 
Orthophonic Records. 








Primary Songs 


Jack in the Pulpit (2) In 
the Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers 
(4) Naming the Trees (5) 
The Squirrel (6) The 
Windmill. GREEN. Riggetty 
Jig (2) Singing School (3) 
Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose 
Lullaby. GREEN. 


No. 19891, 75c 


Melodies and Instru- 
mental Combinations 


Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. 
Legend of the Bells (Plan- 
quette) Bells. Humoresque 
(Dvorak) Violin. Scherzo 
from Third Symphony 
(Beethoven) Bassoon. 
Menuett (Paderewski) 
Viola. Gavotte (Popper) 
Violin. Menuett in G 
(Beethoven) Cornet Duet. 


CHESS 
Flute Melody (Indian) 
Flute. 


No. 20164, 75c 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, 
Oboe and Piano. Viwate 
Bachus (Mozart) Piccolo, 
Bassoon and Piano. Can- 
zonetta (Gaspari) Violin, 
’Cello and Harp. Serenade 
(Schubert) Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Piano. Lullaby 
(Emmett) Bells and Celeste. 
Go, Pretty Rose (Marzials) 
Violin, Flute and Piano. 


No. 19926, 75c 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, 
French Horn and _ Piano. 
Romance (Halevey) Clari- 
net, Bassoon and _ Piano. 
Shepherd Song (Wagner) 
English Horn and Piano. 
Coronation March (Meyer- 
beer) Bass Clarinet and 


Piano. Air from “La Juive.” 
(Halevey) English Horn, 
Viola and Piano. Voice of 
Love (Schumann) Flute, 
’Cello and Piano. 


No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just 
to Hear! 
Tales of Hoffman — Bar- 
carolle (Offenbach) vicror 
ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20011, 75c 

O Vermeland (Swedish Folk 
Song) VICTOR STRING EN- 
SEMBLE, 


No. 19923, 75c 
Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 

No. 1136, $1.50 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 
CASALS. 

No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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KENTUCKY THE BEAUTIFUL 
By Tom WALLACE, 
Editor Louisville Times 


Leaving to others the pleasure of senti- 
mental appraisal of the beauty of Kentucky 
which is, of course, varied and which 
presents itself to the appreciative eye in 
every section of the State, I am disposed to 
consider the capitalizable value of the 
State’s natural endowment, and the duty, 
and the opportunity, which lies in conserv- 
ing it. 


Too many Kentuckians are content to 
boast a somewhat marred, and somewhat 
diminished, heritage when their interest 
should lie in, and their enthusiasm should 
be devoted to, protecting that heritage. 


It should be kept in mind that the charm 
of Kentucky which gave the State, long ago, 
wide fame, and a somewhat romantic 
reputation, was the charm of mighty 
forests, now reduced to a remnant, but 
reclaimable; of clear streams, now, in many 
cases, red with the soil of eroded hills and 
of a fertile soil, which seemed inexhaustible, 
in the period of the pioneers, but which has 
been conserved here, exhausted there, in 
accordance with the foresight, or the lack 
of foresight, which characterized its tillers. 


In other words it was rural Kentucky, in 
its natural state, which inspired Boone and 
Audubon. If we are to realize upon the 
value of that beauty we cannot begin too 
soon to ponder the folly of permitting its 
further depletion. 


I am not proposing any impractical 
devotion to, or development of, the natural 
beauty of the highlands of Eastern Ken- 
tucky or the lowlands of the west or the 
intermingled highlands and lowlands of the 
intermediate counties, or the duly cele- 
brated, adequately sung, rolling plateau of 
Central Kentucky, where flourish blue- 
grass, thoroughbred quadrupeds, and 
bipeds, high traditions, complacency and the 
doctrine, or policy, or failing of laissez faire. 


I am proposing that Kentuckians con- 
sider what is being done in the more pro- 
gressive states, toward making the best of 
the opportunities of those states in the high- 
ly competitive business of State making and 
population drawing, that Kentucky may 
find the means to improve herself, materi- 


ally, culturally, spiritually, in revenues 
accruing from her development of beauty, 


We know, for example, that France took 
a barren almost untenanted area one. 
thirteenth the size of Kentucky, and 
by planting pine, transformed it into the 
home of a contented population half as 
large as that of Kentucky, so greatly 
improving its beauty and_healthfulness, 
that it procures annual revenue from 
200,000 visitors. We know that Kentucky 
has several times the area of that province 
now lying idle, in lands denuded of forests 
and not under tillage or in use as grazing 
lands. 


We know that Maryland, and several 
other states, some of them like California, 
newer than Kentucky and some of them 
older, are beautifying their roadsides by 
planting shade trees, protected by laws 
prohibiting their destruction by pole and 
line companies or by owners of abutting 
farms. 


We know that our roadside timber, in 
the most “‘progressive’’ parts of the State, 
as the term is used locally, consists of tele- 
phone, telegraph, electric light and trolley 
line poles in regions in which there once 
were magnificent oaks, mighty poplars and 
other trees constituting a natural arboretum 
unsurpassed for variety and for the quality 
of the timber, in any area in America or 
elsewhere. 


We know—those of us who have con- 
sidered the matter—that to those who are 
trying to develop public opinion sufficiently 
militant to be effective in behalf of putting 
Kentucky abreast of the states which are 
planting their roadsides or protecting the 
trees they have, it is a long long way to 
Tipperary. 


Kentucky has, in Mammoth Cave and 
the surrounding region which the Federal 
Government will accept, as National Park, 
provided the people of Kentucky meet the 
altogether reasonable conditions  stipu- 
lated, an asset of incalculable economic 
value. It is difficult to impress the average 


Kentucky business man, keen as he may 
be about business with which he is familiar, 
with the fact that the State cannot afford 
to overlook the opportunity to preserve 
the Mammoth Cave region. 


Kentucky has in Cumberland Falls the 
greatest cataract with the exception of 
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Niagara, east of the Mississippi; a water- 
fall of impressive grandeur situated in a 
surpassingly beautiful mountain gorge, 
still almost unmarred by man’s encroach- 
ment, and procurable for about $200,000. 


It is easy to procure resolutions from 
patriotic organizations against the exploita- 
tion of Cumberland Falls by the Insulls, 
who ‘give to Chicago heat, light, power, 
grand opera and United States Senators”. 
But it would be impossible today to pro- 
cure, by canvassing the State from Reelfoot 
Lake to the Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
and from Covington to Cumberland Gap, 
the $200,000 to buy the falls tract. That is 
because its value is little understood, its 
beauty little valued, by Kentuckians. 
Yet Kentucky is on the highroad between 
the North and the South, in the densely 
populated half of a country whose auto- 
mobile tourists are spending $3,000,000,000 
(three billions) a year, in the occupied 
territory. 


We value the loveliness of the Bluegrass, 
but we so overvalue it that those who 
inhabit it do not observe the damage that 
has been done to it, within the last fifty 
years by depletion of its timber and the 
resultant depletion of streams, springs and 
other outflow of a soil once kept humid by 
forests. 


In Danville, where I stopped with a guest 
from an eastern state to whom I was 
showing our boasted Bluegrass Region, I 
asked a hotel clerk which of two roads to 
another town, was the better. He replied, 
with the gesture of a king waving a com- 
moner on to the richness of his realm: 
“Either road takes you right through the 
heart of heaven’’. 


The difficulty is that Kentucky, firm in 
the conviction that her legendary loveli- 
ness is unchallenged and eternal, is like a 
spoiled belle, simpering and satisfied, 
instead of strenuous in self-development. 

Her legislators meet biennially at Frank- 
fort, where quarrymen are blasting down 
the faces of the once well wooded cliffs 
which formed an amphitheater about the 
city. The spectacle of vandalism is visible 
from the front windows of the capitol and 
from the St. Clair street bridge across 
Kentucky river. Do our statesmen ob- 
serve it? Do a majority of Kentuckians 
realize that destruction of beauty is waste 
of money, diminishment of values? 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
and TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


Summer Session 
In the Cool and Refreshing Hills of Eastern Kentucky 
Yee 


Enjoy your summer vacation in the invigorating 
climate of Eastern Kentucky’s beautiful hills. 

Beautiful and elegantly furnished rooms in Ken- 
tucky’s most modern dormitories at $6.00 a month— 
linens furnished and laundered by the school. Board, 
cafeteria style, from $3.50 to $4.00 per week. 

—Courses leading to:— 


The Provisional Elementary Certificate 
The College Elementary Certificate 
The Standard Elementary Certificate 
The Degrees of A. B. and B. S. 

Eminent men of science and outstanding educators 
will have places on the Faculty of the Summer School. 

Thousands of acres of woodland and hills furnish 
splendid opportunities for hiking and kodaking. 

Tuition and lectures free to all. 


For course of study and summer school bulletin, address 


FRANK C. BUTTON, President 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 














We cannot afford to sit idly by witness- 
ing the destruction of the beauty of the 
capital city—our capital, for every Ken- 
tuckian should feel a sense of proprietor- 
ship therein, where poets and painters 
have been born, because the surroundings 
make men poets and painters. But weare 
doing just that. 


And while we neglect our opportunities, 
states east of us, and states west of us are 
beginning to look upon natural beauty as 
something worth conserving, for the 
magnetism it has, the value it adds to 
property, the revenue it returns. 


And countries east of us, in Europe, and 
west of us, in the World’s Far East, among 
them Asia’s eastern-most empire, Japan, 
count upon annual returns, in cash, upon 
beauty guarded and nurtured. Great 
Britain reaches out from Downing street, 
London, to clothe the hillspoles of antip- 
odal Hong Kong with trees and flowers, 
to plant the Imperial Gardens of Rangoon, 
and trim the grass neatly in the Maidan of 
Calcutta and protect the palms of Cinnamon 
Gardens in Ceylon—because it pays. 
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311 West Main Street 


_ American Seating’ § 





Adjustable Universal 
No. 134 





Steel Adjustable Box Desk and Chair 
No. 114 


i 
i 
iL 14 East Jackson Boulevard 


_i{ 53 Distributors --The Factory is in 








Superiority 
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i Where the needs of 
the child are given first 
consideration, there | 
you will find “Ameri- 
can’ seating equip- 
ment. 

Visit any “American” 
equipped classroom for | 
proof of “American. 
superiority. There you | 
will find the “seat-pro- | 
tected” child . . . the 
child who has been 
provided hygienic ad- 
vantages. Erect, well 
developed, strong 
bodies greet you. Ex- 
cellence of physical 
development is the 
rule... not the excep- 
tion. Educational prog- 
ress is assisted by 
correct “American” 
seating. 


Am eican Seating Company 


Chicago + - [linois 


apo Service is Local to you 
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Adjustable Universal Tablet 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


Honor Roti 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary's office for one hundred 
per cent of the teachers employed in the 
following schools representing county, city 
and graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as 
convenient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published in 
the JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 






































































































































County Superintendent 
Jessamine H. C. Burnette 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Casey Wm. Watkins 
Butler. Iva Z. Anderson 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 

elson W. T. McClain 
McCracken —— i. Gentry 
Henderson Kimbler 
Muhlenberg ro Hughes 
Franklin MN J. Parsons 
Hancock -R. I. Glover 
Breckinridge Marshall Norton 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Caldwell ..Robert E. Traylor 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Greenup Robert J. Nichel 
Elliott Mrs. Mallie H. Green 
Scott y A. M. Shelton 
Estill Mamie W. Scott 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Harrison A. Payne 
Edmonson Gertie M. Lindsay 
Warren . McCoy 
Owen Mrs. Clara A. Jones 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Nicholas Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
Lyon N. G. Martin 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Rockcastle D. G. Bullock 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Carlisle. Clyde D. Lester 
Hardin T. M. Lewis 
Robertson May E. Neal 
Washington J. F.. McWhorter 
Bullitt . L. Roby 
Clay Baxter Bledsoe 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Pulaski L. E. Meece 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Ohio O. L. Shultz 
Leslie Ruth. R. Roark 
Knox W. W. Evans 
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ee eee Mrs. Joe Smith 
COG) 5 LSet ese ore eae LS Clay Tharp 
Logan R. N. Beauchamp 
Perry N. C. Napier 
Crittenden Fred McDowell 
Montgomery..................-c.:-0:0-00 Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Fayette Mattie Dalton 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Lawrence Dock Jordon 
Oldham J. W. Self 
Hardin T. M. Lewis 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Owsley. A. J. Creech 
Oldham J. W. Selph 
Bourbon J. M. McVey 
OP CaS | RE tei ane ae mee ee enErO R. E. Broach 
Metcalfe Herman Williams 
Madison Lelia Jane Harris 
Graves.. J. B. Hardeman 
Digs... J. N. Holland 
Bracken...... Harry F. Monahon 
10 (220 ee ee eA ene eet L. H. Powell 
Clark Paris Akin 
AV GULO <meta do) eee ce ee Mattie Dalton 
1001'S oe re aR CER PEE H. H. Taylor 
1 UT (0) Aegon eet Re ete nes a EY J. R. Walls 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Clark School, Louisville....... aero Mrs. Krieger 
Franklin School, Louisville.............Miss Rutherford 
Frankfort J. W. Ireland 
Georgetown J. W. Lancaster 
Butler. C. A. Stokes 
Princeton Everett Howton 
Middlesboro J. W. Bradner 
Somerset R. E. Hill 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Glendale J. M. F. Hays 





Hodgenville Graded School and 


County High School 


odd 20, Neal A. Ranson 





Slaughtersville High School.......... Edmund Noland 
Rockport Graded School..............-----------+- Wm. Harris 
Cumberland High School and Elkhorn 

City Schools W. B. Ward 
McAfee High School Lucile Sharpe 


Ursuline Academy 





Sister M. Dolorosa 





Memorial Consolidated _— eee J. Stark Davis 


Mt. Eden Graded School....................-.-- Harold Reed 
Benton Graded School... Se H. W. Whittenburg 
Washington High School...................... Allilee King 


Caneyville Graded High School........ J. L. Pilkenton 
Dover School Cora Pflaumer 











Mayslick Consolidated School.................-.. G. Young 
Morganfield City Schools.........2.........+----+ T.'O. Hall 
Mayfield City Schools..................... K. R. Patterson 
George H. Tingley School, 

Louisville Mrs. Sallie J. Snyder 
Chicago School.....................-. Sister Lourine Sheeran 
Vanceburg. W. Glasgow 
Beechmont High School.....................--- N.S. Bowman 
Beaver Dam Graded School................ Warren Peyton 
IRIE a ene C. T. Canon 





Moransburg School Clarence Martin 
Fordsville Graded and 7 School...... :" M. Owen 
Vine Grove High School S. G. Boyd 
Benton Public School.................... H.W. Whittenburg 
Prestonsburg Graded School................ T. J. Currey 
Sardis Consolidated School. ~_W. R! Chandler 
Centre College Faculty.................... C. G. Crooks, 


Acting President 
McFerran School, Louisville Elise Weibel 
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Center High School R. W. Clark 
Tompkinsville Graded al School....L. “ Rudolph 
Rochester Graded School...................- J. Carson Gary 
Pleasant wed Graded and 

High School J. W. Clarke, Jr. 





—, Murray State Normal 
Rainey T. 9 President 
Union aa and High School........ Ira L. Harrison 
Lawrenceburg Chas. O. Ryan 
I. N. Bloom Schoo], Louisville... Adelaide Seekamp 
Mt. Sterling H. A. Babb 
Louisville & Jefferson County 

Children’s Home H. V. Bastin 






































Springfield Elmer Hinkle 
McFerran School, Louisville................ Elise Weibel 
Jenkins Graded and High School............ J. G. Long 
Perryville High School.........................-- W. P. Board 
Burnside O. B. Dabney 
Eighth District School, Covington.......... J. H. Craven 
Franklin W. L. Matthews 
Department of Education, 

Frankfort McHenry Rhoads 
Sparta taieh School... ccd G. A. Neikirk 
Paris Lee Kirkpatrick 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
Nicholasville L. G. Wesley 
Springdale W. B. Cartnell 
Tollesboro High School.................- C. E. Turnipseed 
Leitchfield Foeman Rudd 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

Henderson T. B. Sporing 





Junior High School, Henderson................ Wm. Aton 
Center Street School, Henderson........ W. W. Agnew 
Jefferson School, Henderson........ Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Seventh Street School, Henderson........ Ellen Young 
Audubon School Letcher Utley 

















Henderson C. E. Dudley 
Elizabethtown John C. Pirtle 
Hazard R. T. Whittinghill 
Parksville High School......................- David Brooks 
Hitchins Graded School................ Herman Horton 
Florence High School A. M. Yealey 
Livermore Graded & High School............ L. V. Burge 


Trimble County High School & Bedford 
Graded School J. B. Davidson 








Red Bird High School, Beverly............ E. M. Miller 
Fort Thomas .D. W. Bridges 
Nazareth Junior College............ Sister M. Ingatius 
Eubank High & Grade School............ Clarence Adams 
Jefferson Davis Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 





Woodleigh Consolidated School.......... Geo. L. Evans 
Corbin City Schools A. R. Evans 
Scottsville Graded & High School........ N. D. Bryant 


Executives State Y. M. C. A., Woodleigh 














Consolidated School................ George L. Evans 
Cloverport Public Schools....................---- R. F. Peters 
Williamsburg Public Schools................ E. T. Mackey 
Kuttawa Public Schools........ Meredith G. Carpenter 
Harrodsburg Public Schools................ A. K. McKemie 
Cynthiana City Schools...................... J. W. Brooker 
Dawson Springs Public Schools........ Judson Jenkins 
Louisville Male High School............ J. B. Carpenter 
New Castle School.......................- J. Arthur Mitchell 
Central City Tim Meinschein 
Lancaster Grade School..................-.-------- R. F. Judd 
Central Park High School................ J. B. Holloway 
Fulton Public Schools........................ Vest C. Myers 
Corbin City Schools A. R. Evans 
Magnolia School L. L. Hudson 


Bowling Green City Schools..................-- T. C. Cherry 

















Lebanon Junction Public 

Schools Roscoe L. Lg 
Hikes Graded School B. Hays 
Stanford Schools O.F. Galloway 
Upper Fulton Street School............ Nettie L. Laufer 
Edmonton Graded School.................---.--- W. B. Kerr 
Ewing School C. O. Warren 
Dixon Graded School...............-.-0-+--- R. W. Batsel, Jr. 
Taylorsville Graded and 

High School Guy G. Nichols 
Buffalo Graded and High School....J. A. Howard 
Owenton Graded Schools..............--.--- H. W. Puckett 
Stears Graded School J. B. Sibley 





Pineville City Schools 
St. Anne Academy............---2:---0------- Mother M. Lucy 
Munfordville Gente and High School....H. R. Riley 




















Ravenna Graded School...................----- A. C. Duncan 
Hartford Graded and High School....W. “el Shultz 
Main Building Highland Park School....Nell Warden 
Hebron School C. V. Lucy 
Richmond City Schoolls.................-.- W. F. O'Donnell 
Eddyville High and Grade School........ R. L. Sisson 
Hindman Settlement School...................- J. F. Smith 
Lewisburg Consolidated School........ W. B. Dampier 
Nazareth Junior College................ Sister M. Ignatius 
Sturgis City School Fred Shultz 
Greenville C. H. Jaggers 
Earlington........ A. P. Prather 
Glasgow R. A. Palmore 
Burdine Davis Fields 





Orangeburg Consolidated School......Ercel R. Fryer 
Owingsville Graded and High School..C. F. Martin 
Salem Graded School.....................--..- E. B. McClure 
West Point Graded School.................. W. A. Shelton 
Bethel Academy G. B. Burkholder 














Burgin W. M. Wesley 
Clay J. Elmer Weldon 
McRoberts aoh SCHOO! os E. L. Swetnam 
Dunham Graded School H. H. Cox 
Minerva Consolidated School................ E. E. Allison 


Irvington Graded and High School... 


-George S. Ditto 
Holy Rosary Academy, 


























Louisville Sister M. Michael 
Earlington...... - P. Prather 
Eddyville High School............................R. L. Sisson 
Lewisburg Consolidated School........ W. i. Dampier 
Hiseville Graded School.................... Sam L, Gaskins 
Centertown Graded and High School....Guy Shenk 
Hindman Settlement School.............2...... J. F. Smith 
Milton High School... ...-.<.-..:-<:::<...<.-<:.-2-4 Sophie Lee 
Paintsville City Schools................ W. C. Brandenburg 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington Mary L. Hunt 
Morgan Graded School ..........-............-....-. E. S. Ryle 
Irvine: City Schools. ............-<...2:c<-c.-s<<- J. O. Cannon 
Lebanon Public Schools...................- Lillian F, Bauer 
Danville City Schools E. C. Bosley 
Dupont Manual Training High School, 

Louisville E, P. Chapin 
Pembroke Graded Schools.................... Chas. J. Petrie 
Hickman City Schools J. M. Calvin 
Harrison School, Lexington.............- E. E. Gotherman 
Fredonia Public Schools.................... D. C. Spickard 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Olive Hill Schools................-.-.-----s+e--e-eee---- H. Mills 
Louisa Public Schools.......................- W. H. Vaughan 
Beechwood Graded School................ Eric M. Martin 
Madisonville City Schools.................-.- Harper Gatton 
Whitesburg Graded and High we ? -H. H. Harris 
Crofton Graded Schools.....................- L. J. McGinley 
Catlettsburg City Schools.................... y T. Miracle 


Clarkson Graded and High School........ C. B. Redding 
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The 
Educational 
Exhibit 


Do not fail to see the Commercial Exhibit 
while attending the Convention. Attractive 
display offering much valuable information 
to our members and visitors. A new feature 
of the program emphasizing many new ideas 
for the educator. 


Superintendents 
Principals and 
Teachers 


Are urged to spend as much time 








THE 


BRITLING 


We have always been 


HEADQUARTERS 


for the K. E. A. and are 
preparing to give them 
better service and better 
prices than ever before. 


Visit 
Our New Coffee Shop 
Added to Our 
































as possible in the exhibit hall Service 
L 
J. D. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder Isaac Shelby School, Louisville................ J. M. LaRue 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville............ Ethel Lovell Special School, Louisville..................-. Mary J. Harlow 
Atherton High School, Louisville. Emma J. Woerner John C. Strother School, 
Audubon Open Air School, EOS Ie odie ors eirsees, Jennie T. Summers 
MOUS VINO ee Carleen E. Proehl Shippingport School.................--.----------+- Lizzie Straub 
I, N. Bloom School, Louisville...Adelaide Seekamp Oakdale School, Louisville........ Fannie Loewenstein 
Brandeis School, Louisville............ Sallie P. Boswell James Russell Lowell School, 
California School, Louisville................ M. K. Keating GUIS ye es, tect ates Beatrice Johnson 
Children’s Free Hospital, Louisville...Frances Gates | Beechmont School, 
Cochran School, Louisville................ Lucy Spurgin Bouisville on se Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Englehard School, Louisville............ Myrtle Sproule Western Departmental............ Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Nicholas Finzer School, Louisville....Bessie T. Meyer Frayser School, Louisville.................... Lillian Logan 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville........ Evelyn Wells Hazelwood School, Louisville.................... Elsa Stutz 
Lower Fulton School, Louisville....Cornelia A. Beach George Rogers Clark School, 
Grayson Street School, Louisville... Margaret Kirkup MOUS WING cs. ees Mrs. Anna Krieger 


John H. Heywood School, 


MEO B ANC soo Elma Kohnhorst 
Mary D. Hill School, Louisville....Emma M. Stanley 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville........ Jewel Drewry 


Thomas Jefferson School, Louisville...May E. Jones 
J. Stoddard Johnston School, 





Weouiswalle soo Lorena Schreick 
Longfellow School, Louisville.......... Agnes Dickson 
Margaret Merker School, 

MOVIE VAC esc nes ceca eee cece Mamie Drewry 


Monsarrat School, Louisville....Elizabeth Gardner 
Montgomery Street School, 

NBG aN ese nr a Lillie A. Casey 
Portland School, Louisville................ Theresa Keidel 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville...Lydia Reibert 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 

CTT [eee eee Blanche Lindley 
Shawnee School, Louisville........ Julia T, Steinberg 





John Marshall School, Louisville...... Minnie L. Burke 
Eastern Departmental School, 


| Coy | en ee ee Eva T. Mason 
Emmet Field School, 

Mouisyitless 2 ok Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Henry Clay School, Louisville........ Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Washington School, Louisville............ Ada G. Bache 
Parkland School, Louisville............/ Anna M. Bligh 
Berson Se@nOOls..2.0.. ee! Georgia Brown 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville....Amelia Seiler 
Salisbury School, Louisville............ .....oy J. Bell 
Louisville Girls High School.................... S. B. Tinsley 
Glasgow City. Schools:..................-...---- R. A. Palmore 
Winchester City Schools.................... E. F. Birckhead 
Shepherdsville Graded and 

big SCROON a oe J. H. Sanders 


Arcadia Public Schools... ..F, Irwin 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE 





> Waterton Lakes | Nati P Park 


'@® VANCOUVER 
L ccunenan 
EVERETT 





mE DULUTH | \17)- 
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pach'gs Kane PARK STATION MINNEAPOLIS “<< 
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le ctr fecetion nN 
aids the smooth , restful flight 


of the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


to Seattle and N. E. A. Convention 


RANSLATING the force of swift moun- _ience at zo extra fare. Attractive low return 
tain streams into smooth power, the _ fares in effect all summer beginning May 15, to 
mightiest motor - generator electric locomo- Seattle, Tacoma and Portland will permit at- 
tives in the world contribute much to the pleas- —_ tendance at the convention and stop-overs at 
urable flight of the New Oriental Limited Glacier National Park, Spokane, and other 





through the snow-capped Cascades. This, the 
finest train to Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, 
traverses the scenic, low-altitude courses of ten 
great rivers, affords the newest in travel conven- 


intermediate points; free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Write today for free book 
describing a tripto the N. E. A. Convention 
via the Great Northern. 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, 
an extension of Glacier National Park across the international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Park 








a dependable railway 
[25 ian tea teen tartemen eee eee ee 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
O I am planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3 8, 
Please send me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National 


“| will visit Glacier National Park 
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Book Reviews 
DEAN Ws. S. Tay or, Editor 


SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS, 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK, By B. R. 
BUCKINGHAM AND W. J. OsBuRN. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1927; 381 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is a teacher’s book for use by 
teachers of the first and second grades and 
is intended to afford both the material 
and the method for pre-third-grade teach- 
ing according to a course of study that is 
exacting but not extreme. To a large 
extent this book is a product of research 
and the whole book in its original form 
has been subjected to the test of classroom 
use. This book is a valuable addition to 


the field of arithmetic in the elementary . 


schools. 


ECONOMICS OR THE SCIENCE OF 
BUSINESS, By DELos O. KinsMANn. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1927; 366 pages. Price $1.72. 


The purpose of this book is to. present 
the facts and principles of the science of 
economics to pupils of ,high school age. 
It attempts to explain in an intelligible 
and interesting way the industrial organi- 
zation in which we labor and work. The 
book is well organized, well written and 
should accomplish the helpful purpose for 
which it was designed. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, By Epwarp 
HARLAN WEBSTER AND Miss Dora V. 
SMITH. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1927; 404 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

This is a careful exposition of the group 
method of organization of the class, which 
utilizes the main interests of children them- 
selves, socializes the production and 
appraisal by the students of their compo- 
sitions, and fosters the character-building 
attitudes of self-help and friendly co-opera- 
tion with each other. The book should 
prove of special value to young teachers 
who are getting their training in normal 
schools and also to experienced teachers 
who are looking for new ideas, methods, 
materials. 


BUSINESS PERSONALITY AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT, By N. L. Hoopincar- 
NER. Published by A. W. Shaw and 
Company, New York, 1927; 89 pages. 


“Business Personality and Its Develop- 
ment”’ is designed to give the point of view, 
definition and method for analyzing and 
developing personality and business ability. 
The entire volume is based upon the expe- 
rience of the author in problems of guidance, 
selection, placement, training and super- 
vision in college work and in business. 
Mr. Hoopingarner believes that the factors 
in successful experience may be resolved 
into the problem of personality. Hedefines 
personality as the ‘‘sum-total result of all 
of one’s qualities, and characteristics as 
these act and interact to affect other 
people.” This is a new book in a new 
field and is a stimulating contribution to 
a new literature. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
SHEETS, By R. W. SetvipGe. Published 
by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl.; 
1926; 263 pages. 


This book is intended for teachers and 
for those interested in the essential elements 
involved in the preparation of instruction 
sheets and in methods necessary in their 
successful use. Methods of preparing and 
using various types of instruction sheets 
are presented in detail with a discussion 
of the educational principles involved i in 
such work. 


“Individual Instruction Sheets” is the 
sixth of The Selvidge Series of textbooks 
and instruction manuals published by the 
Manual Arts Press. 


FIRST GRADE MANUAL AND 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADE MAN- 
UAL of the Child’s Own Way Series, By 
Marjorig Harpy, published by the 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1926. Price $0.80. 


These manuals are well organized and 
clear in every particular. No teacher can 
afford to be without them when teaching 
the Child’s Own Way Series. 
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WAG AND PUFF, A Primer of the 
Child’s Own Way Series, By MArRjJoRIE 
Harpy, published by the Wheeler Pub- 


lishing Company, Chicago, 1926; 140 
pages. Price $0.60. 
This is an attractive little volume. The 


stories form a continuous running story 
about incidents in the lives of a little girl 
and a little boy and their pets, a dog and a 
cat named Wag and Puff. Each story 
contains at least one point of departure for 
a discussion of nature study and related 
subjects usually taken up in this grade. 


SURPRISE STORIES, A First Reader 
of the Child’s Own Way Series, By 
MARJORIE Harpy, published by the 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1926; 140 pages. Price $0.60. 


This little reader is built upon the primer 
but it introduces new characters and gives 
additional material about the characters 
previously met in the primer. Each story 
is preceded by an introductory story in 
which the characters talk to the reader. 
Like the primer it is attractively illustrated 
and holds the interest of the child. 


NEW STORIES, A Second Reader 
of the Child’s Own Way Series, By 
MARJORIE Harpy, published by the 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1926; 226 pages. Price $0.80. 


The plot of the Second Reader deals with 
a boy living on a farm who goes to visit his 
cousin in a larger city. It gives the rural 
child a good picture of city life. Of partic- 
ular interest are the stories of animal life 
in the last section of the book. 


ARITHMETIC WORK BOOK, 
GRADE 7, By Knicut, RuCH AND STUDE- 
BAKER, Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1926, 80 pages; pupils’ 
edition, $0.36; teacher’s edition, $0.48. 


This book completes the Arithmetic 
Work Book Series from grades three to 
seven. Book Eight will follow in the near 
future. This Work Book provides drill 
and problem work to supplement the 
classroom use of any good arithmetic text- 
book with seventh-grade pupils of average 
ability. Special provision is made for 
individual differences. 








aniied exclusively 


TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


To EUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 


We also offer attractive Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on 
other great steamers including 
Majestic, world’s largest ship. 


Tourist sailings from New York, 
Rates Boston, and Montreal to principal 


‘9 5 (up) wien "a , 


According 
to ship 


Round Trip 
$170 (up) 


WHITE STAR L 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ORTEGHATIONAL mEnca aking compast 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., National City Bank Bidg., 1951 East 6th St., 
Cleveland, or your own steamship agent. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROCE- 
DURE, By FRANK C. TAUTON AND ALICE 
BALL STRUTHERS, Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1926. 595 pages. 


The book is written in a painstaking way, 
is comprehensive in its scope, and follows 
the line of progress in junior-high-school 
development. Many detailed suggestions 
are presented for organization and _ for 
improvement in classroom procedure. The 
authors show a sympathetic understanding 
of early adolescent youth. Concrete ways 
to meet the needs of these boys and girls 
are pointed out. The book is a timely 
contribution to junior-high-school litera- 
ture and will be welcomed by those who are 
seeking help and suggestions. 


BETTER HEALTH FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS, By EpbitH WILHELMINA 
Lawson; published by Beckley-Cordey 
Company, Chicago, 1926; 151 pages. 
Price $0.70. 


This little volume has been written for 
children. It is interestingly written and 


contains material of value told in a way 
that will appeal to “Little Americans.”’ 
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rs | || SUperintendents, Principals, 


Teachers 
A 


N And all other people interested in education attending The Ken- 
tucky Education Association, are invited to devote some of their 


time to the Educational Exhibit of The Grolier Society in 
urist 





9 BOOTHS Nos. NINETEEN AND TWENTY 

ing 
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ork, 

ia The Book of Knowledge 

= Fifteen thousand illustrations, six hundred beautiful colored plates 
and gravures. The most popular, the most instructive and the most 

_ entertaining of all books. 

INE 


» The Book of Popular Science 





Authentically written without technicality for the teacher, student 
and layman. 


)CE- 














LICE Thousands of fine illustrations, half-tones and colored plates. 
and 
- The Book of Literature 
lows 
hool A comprehensive selection of the best literature, Ancient, Mediaeval 
— and Modern. _ Every translation is literal. 
or 
The 
al The Book of History 
girls 
nely All nations, all times, all climes. 
on The finest illustrated history of the world, written by fifty great 
Historians. 
TLE 
{INA 
rdey 
“ THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Publishers 
for Bulkley Building 1501 Euclid Avenue © CLEVELAND, OHIO 
and 
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Margie Helm, 
Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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A Hearty Welcome Is Extended 


To All K. E. A. Visitors 
By 


Central School Supply Co. 


During your stay in Louisville, we invite 


you to make CENTRAL SCHOOL SUP- © 
PLY COMPANY your HEADQUAR- 
TERS, and offer you the personal service 
of our organization. If we can serve you 
in any way, please feel free to call on us. 


We will have many articles of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT that 
will be of interest to you—VISIT OUR 
BOOTHS at The K. E. A. COMMER- 
CIAL EXHIBIT—we will be expecting 


you. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


“Everything for the School’’ 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


‘« Kentucky’s Own School Supply House’’ 


























